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WHO’S WHO 


GERARD DONNELLY has spent hours a day for 
weeks reading, analyzing, summarizing and con- 
cluding on 1,500 letters, plus, sent by priests. We 
wanted more than 20,000 letters; but then, what a 
task that would have been! 1,500 responses from 
forty-eight States gives a very heavy sprinkling of 
beliefs and convictions. The other answers that 
were not received would only have confirmed, we 
judge, the conclusions received. The idea of a poll 
of priests began with Dr. Chapman’s article in our 
issue of July 8. The result is a startling survey of 
the state of the Church in the United States this 
1940 A.D. Father Donnelly tells a sprightly story, 
but the facts are grimly serious. . . . JOHN C. 
LECLAIR has contributed occasional articles on 
the international aspect of the globe. He is a con- 
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SO many hard things are said about the failure 
of the young people of America, that there may 
be danger of forgetting the good things in their 
favor. As a reporter said, whose colleagues re- 
proached him for his typing: “Think of all the 
words that-I do get straight.” The recent survey 
of New York City’s youth made by the Welfare 
Council of New York is quite as encouraging by 
what it finds to the good as by what is discovered 
to the bad. By a pretty thorough sampling process, 
the research experts ascertained that the great ma- 
jority of New York’s young people do need family 
life and appreciate it. Only two out of every 100 
unmarried men and women in that city live away 
from their families. Of every 100 such persons 
eighty-six live with their parents. It is observed 
that the New York young man spends half his free 
time or leisure at home and the young woman about 
three-fifths of hers, whatever the social or eco- 
nomic level. If this be true of New York City, which 
offers less encouragement to quiet home habits 
than, possibly, any other place in the United States, 
it should certainly be true elsewhere. The lesson is 
that American youth, with all its vagaries, finds 
that home is the best place after all. All the more 
reason why youth should give careful thought to 
their future responsibilities. Upon these rests the 
prospect that the children of today will not be 
abandoned by the children of tomorrow. 


LITERARY fashion as late as a year ago was still 
very critical of what had come to be considered the 
too warlike spirit of the clergy during the World 
War. It seemed that greater restraint had been 
expected from a religion that preaches peace and 
love. Religion, we were told, had failed the nation 
sadly, when its preachers became purveyors of 
hatred, and psalm-singers sang hymns to Mars. 
There was enough truth in the generalization to 
make many a sincere Christian bow his head in 
shame. Too many clergyman had allowed them- 
selves to be carried away by the blind viciousness 
of the then current propaganda. Now, strangely 
enough, some of the very writers who were so 
shocked by this clerical lapse, are throwing charges 
of treason, appeasement, pacifism, boring from 
within, at all and sundry, clergy and laity, who are 
slow to join in the modern version of the hymn of 
hate, or who wish to apply the brakes to the wheels 
that are whirling us to war. Hurling opprobrious 
epithets even at a declared enemy has little to rec- 
ommend it to a sensible man. Hurling epithets at 
fellow citizens for an honest difference of opinion 
is downright un-Christian and downright unpatri- 
otic. Manufactured hate will not help any cause, 
however holy. Christians may not, must not, hate. 
We may not even hate men like Stalin and Hitler, 
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much as we may hate and detest all they stand for. 
We may pray for their downfall. Some may even 
have to fight for their downfall; but in the praying 
or the fighting or even in the triumph, there must 
be no hatred of those whose injustice made neces- 
sary the fighting and the suffering. Hatred spoils 
all it touches: war, peace, suffering, prayer, tri- 
umph. 


“SCATTERBRAIN” was a delightful little song, 
and as long as people keep a certain amount of 
winsome scatterbrainedness, the old world will 
manage to remain sane. London hairdressers, we 
hear, have been faced with the awesome problem 
that neither blonde nor brunette hair goes well 
with the khaki uniforms that now grace so many 
of England’s women in the service. Even when the 
uniform is on a stalwart hero, and the hair on his 
feminine partner, there is still a clash to make the 
esthetes shudder. Red hair, of course, makes the 
crisis still more critical. But the boys of the bull- 
dog breed were not daunted; they got their teeth 
into the problem and behold! a solution—pink 
hair! Bombs may thud and ships founder, but Tom- 
my and Tomette need quail no more at the clash 
of colors. That is refreshing insanity, and we think 
that we ought to have more of it. Pink hair may 
be going a little too far, but we do need to keep an 
interest in some of the foolish things of life. Now, 
if ever, Donald Duck and Dopey should be included 
among our patron heroes, else, with all the horrific 
propaganda in press and film, we shall certainly be 
too lugubriously serious about ourselves. Fiddling 
while Rome burns? Not at all—just keeping a sane 
leaven of humor. We speak of a gale of laughter, 
and the old Yankee Clippers rode well in a gale. 


DEAR Liberals: Please give a simple answer to a 
man whose mind is not quite fast enough to follow 
all your twists and turns. Not very long ago, you 
were all rather sympathetically inclined toward 
Communism. Today you are all anti-Communistic. 
That is easy enough to understand. The Soviet Alli- 
ance with Germany helped to open your eyes. Your 
eyes have opened, too, to some of the damage that 
Communism had done in France. And yet, you all 
continue to lament the fact that Communism was 
not allowed to triumph in Spain. You still look back 
to the failure of the “democracies” to support more 
openly the Communist cause in Spain as the root 
of all the evils the world is now suffering. Of 
course, none of us knows whether or not Spain will 
eventually throw in her lot with Germany. But 
think of this for a minute. If Communism in Spain 
had been victorious, Spain would have been on the 
Nazi bandwagon just as fast as Russia. Here’s an- 





























other thing: if Spain had gone Communistic, un- 
doubtedly France would have, too, and Stalin would 
have given orders to France not to obstruct the 
path of her Nazi friend. And today, instead of a 
Vichy Government, trying to save something of a 
ruined country, we might have a Nazi-Communist 
France throwing a Nazi-trained and Nazi-captained 
French army, navy and airforce, into the battle for 
the triumph of Nazism. And then, there is Mexico. 
. .. But the answer to one puzzle at a time will sat- 
isfy a simple mind. 


GRACE GEORGE in Kind Lady opens the New 
York theatre season with a bang. The colleges and 
schools are opening, too—(is it with a whimper?). 
Putting the two together, we find that school dra- 
matic activities will soon be in full swing. Most of 
the productions will be revivals of classic plays; is 
it asking too much of our Catholic schools to exhort 
them to delve into the glorious Catholic dramatic 
heritage? We too often follow the lead of others in 
this. Dorothy Sayers in England has been a pioneer 
in the field of the modernized morality play, choos- 
ing themes that are essentially Catholic. Not a few 
Anglican churches, before the war, were reviving 
the playing of the old Catholic plays on church 
porch and in cathedral close. Among us here, non- 
Catholic colleges have done a little, mainly by an 
occasional production of Everyman. But there is a 
whole repertoire of plays waiting for us to take 
them, and by imaginative staging and handling, to 
bring their undying story to a modern world. For 
Christmas plays in our schools, what could be more 
attractive than the Nativity scenes from some of 
the old Mystery Cycles? Xenodoxus, a Morality 
play from the seventeenth century, was produced 
in Baltimore last winter by Loyola College, and 
even the critic in Time found it good. Let’s look 
back to the dramatic rock whence we were hewn. 
Can AMERICA assist you in this? 


THE most stirring object that has ever been cre- 
ated by the hand of man is the Crucifix of the 
Passion, the image of the naked and dying Christ 
upon the Cross. Centuries passed before Christians 
had the courage to carve such a crucifix, so start- 
ling was it. Untold millions have been moved by 
the crucifix, converted by the crucifix, consoled 
by this Image in their last moments on earth. Yet 
custom can dull the immediate appeal of even this 
heart-rending scene. Modern religious art has re- 
vived some of the earlier forms in which the Cruci- 
fied was once depicted. One of these represents the 
Saviour not as the agonized victim, but as the tri- 
umphant High Priest, clad in sacerdotal vestments. 
Plans for a Catholic chapel soon to be erected in a 
place of pilgrimage in the Eastern States call for a 
Crucified imaging the Christ of the first chapter of 
the Apocalypse, with hair like fine white wool and 
feet like burning brass. Churches of the Eastern 
Rite permit only flat paintings—crosses or icons 
—and prohibit statues in full relief. If occasionally 
some of the legitimate departures from the more 


usual type of crucifix are practised by our Catholic 
artists—always preserving the familiar rubrical re- 
quirements—the net result should be not a les- 
sened but a deepened appreciation of the Crucifix 
of the Passion itself. 


DID the holy Patriarch Noe pronounce a curse on 
all black-skinned people when his malediction 
lighted upon his son Cham (Ham, in the Protestant 
version of the Bible)? Yes, say all sorts of unthink- 
ing people, including occasional missionaries or 
theologians. But the Scriptures give no ground for 
such an assertion. All we learn from the book of 
Genesis is that Noe pronounced a curse on Cha- 
naan, one of Cham’s sons, and Chanaan’s descen- 
dants; and Genesis says nothing about any black 
skins. The Hittites, descended from Chanaan, along 
with many other Chanaanites, were certainly not 
black. In the Interracial Review for September, 
Prof. Harry McNeill celebrates the “Collapse of the 
Canard of Cham.” Using material provided by 
Father Albert Perbal, O.M.I., of the University of 
Ottawa, he traces the origin of this curious legend 
to the Reformer Hannemann, a disciple of Luther, 
who in 1677 published a Latin treatise called Curi- 
ous Inquiry Into the Blackness of the Children of 
Cham. Popular as the legend grew to be after Han- 
nemann’s time, it appears, outside of some vague 
Talmudic origins, to have been unknown previously 
Dr. McNeill hopes that this “malodorous theory,” 
which conveniently lent itself to racial propaganda, 
is now decently interred. 


MEXICO is in revolt. There is progressing a social 
revolution that may succeed in creating an entire- 
ly new Mexico. The people are asserting them- 
selves at last. They realize that they have been 
enslaved by a Communist-Fascist junta; they are 
aware that the present Government has failed 
them; they demand a social, economic and religious 
change. They showed this at the polls, when they 
voted about seventy-five per cent in favor of the 
opposition candidate, General Almazan. The pro- 
gram of General Almazan was outlined in this Re- 
view, in the last issue. It has been found acceptable 
to the people of Mexico, and the people themselves, 
the peasants, the laborers, the middle class, the 
steadier intellectuals, are determined to bring about 
a reformation in Mexico. So strong has been the 
sentiment of the people in favor of the Almazan 
program, that Avila Camacho, the Government 
candidate for the Presidency, has practically 
adopted it in its entirety. On September 19, he an- 
nounces himself as a good Catholic; he turns 
against the Red leader, Toledano; he promises to 
oust Communists from his Administration. The 
Mexicans will take his pious protestations as sugary 
sauce. But his sudden conversion to Catholicism 
and his abrupt aversion to Communism is a sure 
indication that even Camacho knows that the Mexi- 
can people are, at last, aroused. Mexico must be 
free. Now is the time for the Administration in 
Washington to observe the strictest neutrality. 
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HOW STANDS THE CHURCH? 


GERARD DONNELLY, S.J. 











SOME months ago, AMERICA published an article, 
Another Blare of Bigotry, by Dr. Emmanuel Chap- 
man, organizer of the Committee of Catholics for 
Human Rights. The article recalled some of the 
criminal attacks made upon Catholics (and Jews) 
in recent years by certain paranoic-patriotic groups 
such as the K.K.K. and the Black Legion, and then 
went on to show samples of the calumnies mar- 
keted for public consumption by Liberation, Des- 
tiny, the American Vindicator, the Monitor, and 
other Pope-baiting periodicals. 

Dr. Chapman’s piece aroused great interest. But 
since it offered only a few astonishing exhibits and 
made no effort to examine or summarize the status 
of anti-Catholicism throughout the country, this 
Review determined to make a national survey, pro- 
posing to query Catholics in all States of the Union, 
to test their actual experience of intolerance, hatred 
or attack, and to seek their views on whether and 
why bigotry was on the upgrade in their own com- 
munities and in the nation. 

Obviously, the best possible deponents in a poll 
of this kind were the clergy. The Catholic priest 
has a quite understandable interest in the enemies 
of his Church—indeed, he is often enough the tar- 
get, and even the bullseye, of bigotry. His training 
and his loyalties make him a sensitive observer of 
anti-Catholic movements, not only within his own 
parish, where he is sure to hear at once of evils 
inflicted on his people, but also in the State and na- 
tion in which he plays an interested and active part. 

Hence, this Review issued a reprint of Dr. Chap- 
man’s article and mailed copies to 23,863 priests. 
This total embraced nearly 13,000 pastors and 
10,000 parish assistants, with Bishops, chancellors, 
professors in seminaries and colleges accounting 
for the remainder. 

Enclosed in each envelope was a questionnaire in 
which the American cloth was urged to air its 
views on the status of the Church. These five ques- 
tions were asked: 

1. Are you personally aware of such incidents 
and publications as are mentioned by Dr. Chap- 
man? 

2. Do you believe that there is a growing feeling 
of anti-Catholicism in the United States? If you do, 
to what do you attribute this? 

3. Do you consider the incidents noted by Dr. 
Chapman: (a) a serious threat to religion, (b) a 
notable danger for democracy? 

4. Should more information of this kind be made 
available so that such movements may be counter- 
acted? 

5. Have you any suggestions as to Catholic pro- 


cedure? 
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The responses were sent from every one of the 
forty-eight States. They are a cross section of the 
views of all the American clergy. 1,541 priests 
answered, a bit better than six per cent of the total 
queried. This, as anyone knows who has ever con- 
ducted a poll, especially a poll-by-mail of the Cath- 
olic clergy, is a high response. 

Moreover it offers a fair sample of general senti- 
ment and experience among the clergy of the coun- 
try, since it derives from large- and small-city 
parishes, from the farming, mining, shipping and 
industrial regions, and represents, moreover, the 
findings of priests who labor among the Spanish- 
speaking Catholics of the Southwest, the Germans 
of the Mississippi Valley, the French and Polish 
of New England and so on. 

The writer has been instructed to offer the grati- 
tude of this Review to those priests who sent re- 
sponses to this, the first poll of its kind in Ameri- 
can Catholic history. 

Three or four of the clerics who answered this 
questionnaire were not friendly. One pastor grew 
irate, seeing the poll as a low plot to link up Jew- 
ish and Catholic sympathies on a common ground 
of persecution and suffering. Two or three others 
detected partisan politics, an attempt on the part of 
AMERICA to help certain candidates. “The whole 
thing sounds like propaganda to put Roosevelt in 
for a third term, a thing to which I am unalterably 
opposed,” wrote one ecclesiastic; while another 
seemed to fear an effort to beat F. D. R., “the best 
friend Catholics ever had in this country.” A third 
advised: “Stop sending out such questionnaires; 
they create suspicion, build up fear, cause mass 
consciousness and division.” 

A series of articles based on geographical sec- 
tions will statistize those opinions of the theologians 
which are reducible to figures, then summarize the 
causes found and the remedies suggested by them. 
The series will be objective. It will not advance any 
pet theory of this Review on the reasons or cures 
for anti-Catholicism in the Nation. It will merely 
report the findings—pleasant or disturbing, wise 
or impractical, pious or radical—of some 1,500 
earnest clergymen. 

The various treatments, serums or national 
spine-thumpings which they prescribe will be held 
for a later article. But meanwhile, how do they 
diagnose America? 

This nation is dedicated to the proposition that 
every man shall practise his religion free from 
social intolerance as well as from Government in- 
terference. How do Catholics fare under this ideal? 

Here follows the response of the clergy living 
in north-east section of the country. 
































NEW ENGLAND 
GIVES AN ANSWER 











IS anti-Catholicism growing? Is suspicion, fear, 
hatred of the Church on the increase in this coun- 
try? 

Somehow, in attempting to answer that question, 
the clergy of New England fail to see eye to eye. 
One group of padres offers a depressing view. Op- 
position to the Catholic Church, they feel, is grow- 
ing in the nation to an appreciable extent; and 
something must be done about it quickly. 

But on the other hand, this idea is ridiculed by 
their neighbors—and these neighbors are priests 
who speak from identical regions, from Boston or 
Bangor, Bridgeport and Bennington. There is no 
boom in bigotry. A constant? Yes. The same old 
level? Yes. But an increase? No. There are no signs 
of a rise in the Maine potato fields; none in the 
Vermont quarries; none in the hat or gun-makers 
districts, the Green Mountains, the shadow of Bun- 
ker Hill, and none, they insist, in the nation. 

In brief, the Reverend observers of down east 
differ on a somewhat burning question. 

More astonishing still, they disagree in equal 
numbers. Here is the way that 155 priests, all liv- 
ing within a few hours’ journey of Concord, an- 
swered a query. The query is Number 2 in the pre- 
viously described questionnaire, and it reads: “Do 
you believe that there is a growing feeling of anti- 
Catholicism in the United States?” The split of 
opinion in answer is remarkable: 

Yes: 49% No: 51% 

To be sure, many of these clerics disclaimed 
knowledge of conditions outside their State boun- 
daries, and so offered what they called an impres- 
sion rather than an actual opinion. Yet these same 
divines, when asked about their own personal con- 
tacts or actual experiences with bigots in or near 
their neighborhoods, again split into equal wings. 

During the past year, Jehovah’s Witnesses have 
been on the march in New England, playing their 
anti-Catholic juke-boxes, flooding the towns and 
villages with smear sheets, and in general fouling 
the minds of the honest Yankees from the Sound 
to the Border. But while half of the resident abbés 
break into bitter complaint over unpleasant junc- 
tures with the Rutherforders, the other half con- 
fess they have had no contacts whatever with mil- 
lennium-shouters of any breed. 

This is shown by responses of the churchmen to 
the query first in order on the questionnaire: “Are 
you personally aware of such incidents and publi- 
cations as are mentioned by Dr. Chapman?” This 
question (it is Number 1) was answered thus by 
148 down-east ecclesiastics: 

Yes: 50% No: 50% 
A breakdown by States shows that the Bay State 
clergy have an average of fewer contacts with the 


bigots than their brothers to the South and North: 


Massachusetts ...... Yes: 49% No: 51% 
Connecticut ........ Yes: 61% No: 39% 
Four Others ........ Yes: 58% No: 42% 


“To what do you attribute the anti-Catholicism 
which you believe is growing in the United States?” 
the Yankee priests were asked. 

“To Communism,” a large number replied. “To 
the propaganda of Jehovah’s Witnesses,” was an 
answer almost as frequent. “To the last stand of a 
few sectaries against the Church which they were 
taught to suspect and hate from babyhood,” writes 
one cleric. Others take up the attack theme with 
variations. Their own words follow (but without 
quotation marks): Traditional jealousy by Protes- 
tants. Fear of Catholic ascendancy due to their ris- 
ing prominence. Bigoted ministers and leaders like 
Rutherford. Jealousy of increasing influence of the 
Pope. The Church’s stand on social questions which 
has brought forth the ignorance and inborn preju- 
dice of the antis, inspired their slander and name- 
calling. Jealousy. The influence of Masonry. Mali- 
cious leadership of non-Catholic sects. Latent 
bigotry coming to surface at election time, when 
Catholics are prominent in the news. 

Those answers may seem somewhat miscellane- 
ous. But it is possible to classify others into cate- 
gories. 

The Church’s Moral Standards: I believe the 
chief cause is the Church’s opposition to divorce 
and birth control. Our fight against birth control, 
for decent literature and films. Our unchangeable 
attitude on certain moral doctrines. The Church’s 
stand on the sanctities of life. The turning of Prot- 
estants to active paganism. Their materialistic view 
of life. Irreligion in the United States. The back- 
wash of materialistic philosophy. The lives Ameri- 
cans are leading; morality must be rejected to 
square their consciences, but the Church is the only 
voice defending God’s morality. A rising wave of 
neo-paganism; the Church is opposed to it, and 
hence must be dealt with before the victory is won. 
The Church is the only organization offering any- 
thing constructive, is therefore stirring up old 
hates. Protestants realize they have no religion, 
that Catholicism is the only religion. The radio 
and war have made people conscious of the teach- 
ing and attitudes of the Church. Rebellion against 
morality. Paganism fears the holiness and virtue 
taught by the Church. 

The Reverend Fathers are at pains to note the 
bad reaction to certain public events: 

Church and State: The Church has lost a lot 
more than it has gained by the appointment of our 
unofficial ambassador to the Vatican; that has 
stirred up a tremendous prejudice and suspicion. 
I attribute bad feeling to the apparent favoritism 
shown to Catholics by Mr. Roosevelt in certain 
appointments, Farley, Kennedy, Murphy, Myron 
Taylor. I attribute it to Roosevelt’s fairness to the 
Church, which has aroused the suspicion of bigots. 
To the prominent positions given to Catholics in all 
parts of the country under the New Deal and Dem- 
ocratic State administrations. 

That last sentence, however, comes from a pres- 
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byter who insists that Catholics must “get behind 
Roosevelt solidly—the best friend Catholics and 
Catholic principles of social justice ever had in the 
White House. Don’t give in to the bigots (he adds) 
by putting in a party that has never been fair to 
Catholics.” 

Another divine feels: “It is due to the despera- 
tion of Republicanism.” But a fellow cleric sees 
it the other way: “Many priests are spreading the 
report that Willkie’s father was a Catholic, and his 
two cousins nuns. Perhaps bigotry is being prac- 
tised by both sides.” 

Fascism and Catholicism: The present war is one 
cause of anti-Catholic feeling, especially since Italy 
began to take an active part. I blame liberal writers 
who discuss the corporative states, Portugal, Spain, 
and Italy, which are considered Catholic states. I 
attribute antagonism chiefly to the fact that many 
people think the Church is pro-Fascist and against 
the democracies, é.g., Franco. Vicious propaganda 
during the Spanish war, linking the Church with 
Fascism. The situation is much worse since Italy’s 
declaration of war. 

And here a discouraging answer may be quoted 
at length: 

“My people are of French and Polish descent. 
They deeply resent Italy’s entrance into the war. 
They are upset by the Pope’s inability to hold his 
own people away from Hitler and Stalin. Many are 
now missing Mass. They refuse to take their reli- 
gion from Italians. The mention of the Pope’s name 
will arouse many to boos. They have torn his pic- 
ture from the walls.” 

At this point, the writer would like to note a dis- 
covery which is of importance to the rest of this 
report, and indeed to the several articles to come. 
As he examined the stack of questionnaires upon 
his desk, not only those returned from New Eng- 
land but from the rest of the country as well, he 
began to see a plain but hitherto unrealized fact. 
The word anti-Catholicism, as understood by the 
Catholic priest, has a far wider scope than it has in 
the mind of the layman. 

To the latter, the term implies an attack, or at 
least some kind of discrimination which: one, hurts 
Catholics; and two—here is the important element 
—is made by non-Catholics. The public-school of- 
ficial who, out of religious prejudice, refuses em- 
ployment to a Catholic teacher, the housewife who 
boycotts a grocery store because its owner eats fish 
on Friday, the political speaker who appeals for 
a vote against Aloysius Ignatius Murphy because 
the candidate blesses himself—these are examples 
of what the layman means by anti-Catholic. And 
always he takes it for granted that the Catholic is 
victim and non-Catholic is villain. 

Of course he realizes that when the Church her- 
self is defamed by soap-box spouters and calumny 
smear sheets, the real victim is the honest, fair- 
minded non-Catholic who is deceived by their lies. 
When the Church’s beauty and doctrine are dis- 
torted, then the Church’s appeal—which all men 
are bound to hear and obey—and her power of 
winning converts is sorely diminished. No decent 
non-Catholic will be drawn to Christ’s Church if 
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he thinks she is the cruel, unlovely, and repellent 
thing her detractors say she is. And so, the lay- 
man realizes, non-Catholics are the spiritual losers 
when the Church is befouled; but here, again, the 
doers of the evil are non-Catholics. 

With both these meanings of the word the priest 
will agree, yet he is compelled to give it a still 
wider scope, for he sees that the Church’s power 
to attract men and to win their belief and submis- 
sion can be minimized and even nullified by another 
group—and this made up not of haters of the 
Church but of her own members. 

In short, the Catholic can be, and frequently is, 
anti-Catholic—in what he does, if not in what he 
says. When he is guilty of public knavery, injustice 
or scandal, he hurts the apostolate of his Church. 
When he is indifferent, careless, disloyal, and even 
when he is ignorant of her teachings, he discredits 
her in the minds of honest men outside the fold. 
This, of course, should not be true. People ought 
not confuse a holy Church with her lax communi- 
cants, nor distrust and despise the Mother for the 
sins and defects of her children. But it is true. And 
people do. 

Anti-Catholicism, then, as our correspondents 
see it, is caused not only by attacks from without, 
but by weaknesses from within. It is not merely 
an evil created by external enemies, by the “bigots, 
Masons, Communists” mentioned above; it is a 
hatred fanned by the bad example of Catholics 
themselves. This is mentioned repeatedly in the 
many questionnaires. The clerics blame lax Cath- 
olics, and particularly they blame themselves, for 
the anti-Catholicism which they see in the nation. 
Here are excerpts from New England. 

Politicians: I attribute anti-Catholicism to the 
scandal of corrupt Catholic politicians, especially 
those with the good old Irish names. To the dis- 
graceful Catholics holding public offices, particu- 
larly in the large cities. The weird morality of our 
Catholic politicians is the chief obstacle to conver- 
sions. Clean our own house first; the chief cause 
of it all is the corrupt political boss. I lay it to 
crooked politicians, Catholic in name. The lax per- 
sonal lives of Catholics in high positions. Fear and 
hatred created by the control of Chicago conven- 
tion by the disreputable Kelly-Nash-Hague ma- 
chines in cahoots with the Reds of the Administra- 
tion. We must stop the laissez-faire attitude of our 
Catholic clergy and press toward crooked Catholic 
politicians. 

And then, without the tenderness or mercy that 
one might expect, the clerics turn to self-criticism, 
enumerating a catalog of “our own faults,” which, 
they say repeatedly, have caused just complaint 
from the Catholic laity, as well as criticism and 
bitterness from outside the fold. Thus the same 
priests who see the carelessness and poor example 
of their people as one cause of anti-Catholic feeling, 
turn out to be much harder on themselves. 

These opinions on the state of the nation were 
offered, not, of course, by all the Yankee vicars, 
but by the forty-nine per cent who viewed with 
alarm. Naturally those who saw no growth of anti- 
Catholic feeling did not try to explain it. 




















NO FRIENDSHIP WANTED 
BETWEEN THE US. AND USSR 


JOHN C. LeCLAIR 











OF EXTREME interest, although considerably 
overshadowed by foreign and domestic happenings 
of a more dramatic character, is the frequency of 
recent editorials and news reports anent prolonged 
negotiations now going on between Under-Secretary 
of State, Sumner Welles, and Constantine A. 
Oumansky, the Soviet Ambassador, following the 
renewal of the Russian-American Trade Agree- 
ment of August 7 last. As a result of this and sup- 
plementary talks, the United States Maritime Com- 
mission has agreed to issue charters to American 
shipping interests for voyages to Russia, a privilege 
withheld since December of last year, and to relax 
restrictions heretofore imposed on the obtaining 
of licenses by American manufacturers for the ex- 
port to the Soviet of machine tools, except in cer- 
tain categories regarded as of vital importance to 
national defense. There are also rumors, although 
not officially confirmed, of the intended opening of 
an American Consulate at Vladivostok. 

In spite of appearances to the contrary, official 
circles are inclined to play down the importance of 
these conversations and their implication, on the 
ground that the entire proceeding is of a purely 
secondary character. They add, further, that there 
is no basis for the suspicion that Soviet favor is 
being deliberately courted in hope of the possible 
development of a close understanding between the 
two countries. 

However, in view of the activities of certain 
pressure groups in this country, who have been 
prominent in advocating such a course, there is 
considerable reason to suspect more to the situa- 
tion than meets the eye. Influences behind these 
talks are attempting to formulate a foreign policy 
for this Government vis @ vis the Soviets which will 
serve their own particular purposes, apart from 
whether or not the interests of this country are to 
be furthered thereby. 

The usual argument advanced in support of an 
understanding between the United States and So- 
viet Russia is that it might well function as a de- 
terrent to possible Japanese aspirations in the Pa- 
cific—a point of view found frequently expressed 
in various Leftist and so-called liberal journals in 
this country. However, on analysis of the entire 
question of American-Soviet relations, it becomes 
questionable, apart from the reliance that could 
be placed on the dependability and workability of 
an arrangement of this kind, whether even from 
a purely practical point of view the United States 


would find such an understanding at all advan- 
tageous. 

In the past year, the American attitude toward 
the activities of the Soviet Government, with the 
exception of those dwelling in the intellectual twi- 
light of perpetual emotional adolescense, has been 
one of frank disapproval, particularly as the latter, 
using the alliance with Germany as a springboard, 
has gone on from one European aggression to an- 
other. Our oft-expressed dislike of aggression in 
any form has been the motivating factor in this. 
It is of interest, however, to note that in Mr. 
Welles’ expression of deep gratification, on August 
7 last, over the renewal of the Russian-American 
trade agreement, no mention was made of the pres- 
ent status of the Baltic states or present Soviet 
activities there or in the Balkans. 

Naturally, it can be pointed out that it would 
hardly be in accord with diplomatic usage to make 
such reference. However, if tact and forbearance 
had been characteristic of the attitude of the State 
Department in past instances, this interesting and 
curious departure from customary practice would 
not be so conspicuous at this time. Obviously this 
move can and will be readily construed as an indi- 
cation of a change of policy on our part. There is 
an implication of willingness to condone what has 
occurred with regard to the Baltic countries, Po- 
land, and elsewhere, and an inclination to consider 
these as different from similar conquests by Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan. Furthermore, as a result 
of these negotiations with the Soviet, the United 
States has been maneuvered into a rather peculiar 
position with regard to possible future aggressions 
on the part of Moscow. This last, it might be added, 
has certain immediate possibilities in view of the 
increasingly hostile tone of the Soviet-controlled 
press toward the Finns. 

Moreover, apart from the sacrifice of principles, 
possible concrete gains from any agreement with 
the Soviet are doubtful at best. In the first place, 
the amount of commerce between the two countries 
is hardly of sufficient importance to justify any 
relationship other than a perfunctory commercial 
understanding. Yet the character of the present 
conversations would appear to go far beyond that, 
with the implication of possible ramifications that 
might well take this country into a situation 
fraught with difficulty. 

Much has been said regarding the value of a 
possible treaty with the Soviet as a threat to Japan 
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in the Pacific; but if this point is examined closely, 
it hardly measures up as such. It is true that it 
might be productive of further mutual resentment 
between Japan and the United States. But it seems 
hardly probable that, at this time, the Soviet would 
be willing to divert its activities from the accom- 
plishment of European possibilities on its agenda 
to assume a challenging position in the Far East, 
even if its commitments to the United States, as a 
result of agreement, might impair existing obliga- 
tions to the axis powers and indirectly to Japan. 
Of course, there would be little if any reluctance on 
its part to allow this country to assume the réle of 
opposing possible Japanese expansionist activities, 
thus being relieved of the necessity of attempting 
it itself. 

The Soviet, on the strength of past perform- 
ances, can also be depended upon, if and whenever 
expediency so dictates, irrespective of its obliga- 
tions to us, to conclude an agreement with Japan 
on the basis of a mutual division of interests, leav- 
ing this country in a very unenviable position. 
Finally, it is extremely problematical, even as a 
matter of diplomatic strategy, that any agreement 
between this country and the Soviet can constitute 
effective opposition in preventing the Japanese 
from seeking to accomplish what they have come 
to regard as their manifest destiny in the Far East. 
Consequently, the entire situation in terms of po- 
litical advantage to this country has little to rec- 
ommend it. 

However, of considerable interest in all this is 
the extent to which our procedure parallels that of 
Great Britain. The latter has continuously sought 
to make overtures to the Soviets in the hope of 
winning the latter away from cooperation with 
Germany. As the reader is doubtless aware, this 
was the situation up to the announcement in Au- 
gust of last year that a German-Russian alliance 
had been signed. A few months back, further par- 
leys were initiated, with Great Britain again draw- 
ing a blank. Today these negotiations apparently 
have been terminated. The entrance of this country 
into the picture at this juncture is thus particularly 
interesting. 

In many of the editorials commenting on the 
possibilities of an understanding being reached by 
the United States and the Soviets, considerable 
attention has been given to what is described as the 
changing order in Russia. In other words, it is 
claimed, perhaps with an eye to possible effects in 
this country, that in recent months Communist in- 
ternationalism has given place to Soviet patriotism. 
In support of this the propaganda board of the 
USSR is quoted as stating recently that Russia’s 
three political principles are: first to strengthen 
the USSR’s military power; second, to educate 
the people in patriotism and self-sacrifice; third, to 
liquidate the class struggle and unify Soviet society. 

The implication, as indicated, is obvious, and of 
course distinctly misleading. The fact that it might 
be accepted at face value by those who desire to 
believe what they want to believe—the wishful 
thinkers—reflects one of the difficulties in our ap- 
proach to foreign affairs. There is, in other words, 
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the tendency to ascribe to others the same type of 
mental processes as possessed by ourselves, to as- 
sume that statements made mean exactly what is 
said, no more nor less. However, if we consider the 
situation objectively, it is apparent that there is 
little intent on the part of the Soviet to abandon 
such basic principles as the class struggle and 
world Communism, although the determination to 
strengthen its military power and to educate the 
people in Soviet patriotism and self-sacrifice can be 
accepted without question. 

The extent to which the Soviet has of late years 
become an increasingly important participant in 
European and world power-politics has served to 
obscure basic ideological differences which make a 
permanent solidarity of objectives with any of the 
powers completely impossible, and particularly with 
democratic powers. 

The goal of the Soviet Union, despite protesta- 
tions and corollary implications to the contrary, is 
the complete victory of its philosophy throughout 
the world. As a result there is little interest in any 
situation which cannot be used to further this fun- 
damental purpose and objective. Obviously, to 
achieve this, there is a willingness, in fact an eager- 
ness, to make use of such material as comes to 
hand. Hence, the Alliance with the Reich, while at 
the same time, negotiations were in progress with 
Great Britain and France as a bargaining factor to 
secure better terms from Hitler. Of similar pattern 
is the present diplomatic flirtation with this coun- 
try, with the view of playing us off against Japan 
while Soviet objectives are achieved in Europe. 
How they are achieved, can be seen in Latvia, 
Estonia and Lithuania. 

This should give pause for thought. Obviously, 
the ultimate victor in the present European con- 
flict, assuming that its duration and consequent 
destruction are great enough, will be the Soviet 
unless, meanwhile, effective measures are taken 
to offset this possibility. In order to accomplish 
this victory for Soviet ideology, all powers, whether 
actual participants in the present conflict or not, 
must be encouraged toward mutual resentment, 
warfare and destruction—with the USSR waiting 
patiently on the sidelines, its armed forces un- 
touched, its strength unimpaired to step in at the 
end and reap the advantage. 

This aspect of any agreement at this time be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet must not 
be ignored. There is little to be achieved, and much 
to be imperiled, by any agreement which will in- 
volve us as a partner with Russian aims and ob- 
jectives. It is true, of course, that nothing may 
come of the present negotiations beyond the trade 
agreement already signed. But the mere fact that 
a possible understanding is even being considered 
is one that cannot be lightly ignored. It is indica- 
tive of a changing consciousness in this country 
that reflects the work of motivating forces emanat- 
ing from sources whose interest is elsewhere. Fur- 
thermore, it constitutes a denial of principle for 
momentary political advantage that might well 
leave this country in the final analysis without 
either. 
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DUMB DORAS 
HERE AND THERE 


DOROTHY FREMONT GRANT 











ON Judgment Day you can’t be dumb. 

God will give you the power of speech... . 

Conscience will be your prompter, so. . . 

When you “see by the papers” that a public ser- 
vant supported by your taxes is taking an active 
part in a Communist inspired organization... 
don’t be dumb, Dora. The Communists are not. The 
Witnesses of Jehovah are not. When you note by 
its announcement of “coming attractions,” that the 
local theatre will present Strange Cargo (or Block- 
ade or The Spanish Earth) don’t be dumb, Dora. 
And don’t be fooled if persons you “have heard” 
are Catholics or converts, are in any way associ- 
ated with such productions. Don’t be duped because 
others have been. When an energetic and no doubt 
well meaning localite of your community would 
show The Birth of a Baby to high-school children, 
don’t be dumb, Dora. Never mind if said localite 
does not invite you to her next garden party. 
What’s a garden party compared to the preserva- 
tion of morals? Remember the garden of Eden? 

When your non-Catholic friend offers you a book 
of fiction with; “My dear, you'll simply not be able 
to put this down. Its fascinating . . . a marvelous 
story. Do tell me what you think of it,” and you 
read it and discover it is entertaining; you can 
hardly put it down, but the hero literally gets 
away with murder, making the fiction, therefore, 
immoral . . . don’t be dumb, Dora. What if said 
friend does throw the book at you, and scratch you 
from her guest list? Eternal dividends will accrue 
to your account only if you “hurt feelings” rather 
than condone immorality. 

When the leader of your welfare organization 
announces: “We’re desperately in need of clothing 
for children seven, eight and nine. Please help us 

. and please, no babies’ clothes. We have an over- 
supply on hand which is due to the good work we 
have been doing among the poor.” Oh! Dora, don’t 
be dumb! 

When an individual in the public press rants 
against bus transportation for children in denomi- 
national schools on the ground that this will pro- 
duce a “mingling of Church and State’; when an 
organization (cultural!) drawing support from 
your annual dues schedules a speaker described as 
a “former Minister from (Loyalist) Spain to ——”; 
when you unwittingly hear grave moral criticisms 
of another; speak the truth and verify the criti- 
cisms. Don’t be dumb, Dora. Speak out and forget 
the cost. Remember your aim. You'll not achieve 
it without paying a small price. Your silence will 
enliven the glow in Satan’s eyes, and add more 
vinegar to the sponge. 

When a psychologist lectures to the high-school 


seniors on “Marriage as a Career,” and circulates 
among his mixed audience questions for discussions 
including such items as ““Why do some (backward) 
people object to birth-control?” and “Do you be- 
lieve in sexual relations before marriage (why 
not)?” and “What harm comes of a marriage be- 
tween people of different religions?” . . . don’t be 
dumb! 

You do not have to be a master of rhetoric, but 
you do have to “know your onions.” If you have 
dozed through instructions since infancy a twenty- 
five cent Question Box will give you all the onions. 
In your zeal you may risk imprudence, you may 
even sin against charity, but this will not be your in- 
tention. It is the intentions that pay dividends; but 
not dumb intentions! Never mind how garbled your 
words may seem. Console yourself that a sputter- 
ing fire gives more heat than dead ash. Three hun- 
dred million sputters would do much to cauterize 
the wounds of this world. Don’t argue. Just sput- 
ter. With practice you'll become eloquently articu- 
late. You cannot make the platform at Madison 
Square Garden, but you can sputter anytime any- 
where. The Apostles sputtered, with the Divine aid 
of the Holy Ghost. We are all apostles; all temples 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Don’t worry about your social prestige; your 
blank engagement book; your grand clothes rotting 
in your closet for want of invitations offering suit- 
able occasions to wear them. Fiddle-dee-dee with 
“invitations.” The only “social standing” worth a 
worry is the one you'll have in your permanent 
home. There are no dummies in Heaven. 

Think, dumb Dora, of the first Judgment. 

Then is when you'll have to make the grade. 

“I was hungry and you fed me not, naked and 
you clothed me not, sick and in prison and you 
visited me not.” 

You did do all these things, eh? Well and good. 

“T was reviled against; My moral laws were 
flaunted. I was slandered, forgotten, denied to little 
children, and you, Dora, were dumb!” 

Do you really think, Dora, your social standing 
in this world will amount to a hill of beans then? 

“Through the mouths of those who did not 
know Me I asked you questions about the Faith; I 
sought information, explanation, help. I sometimes 
raised objections, offered obstacles to test your sin- 
cerity; but you were dumb!” 

What is it you’re really after, Dora? Peace now, 
this moment, this week, this month? Are you really 
silly enough to think you can have it at any cost? 
At the cost of avoiding issues, running home, lock- 
ing the door, curling up with a novel, a cigarette 
and (if not too vain) a box of sweets? A safe haven 
from questions, from observations of evil? Do you 
think you can have peace by being dumb? The 
“still, small voice” has a way of penetrating the 
ears of the deaf. 

Or do you really seek His peace at His price? 
Everlasting peace . . . and the time of our “proba- 
tion” in which to earn it is but an instant of 
eternity. 

Dora, don’t add more hammer blows to the nails 
in His hands and feet. Don’t be dumb! 
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BRITISH AND NAZI AIRMEN 
BATTLE ABOVE THE CHANNEL 


ARNOLD LUNN 











ALARMS average about four an hour at Dover, 
for a German plane can cross the Channel in five 
minutes. Though the “civilian alarm” in Dover it- 
self is only sounded when a raid seems highly prob- 
able, the gunners have to man the guns every time 
planes rise from the aerodromes at Calais or 
Boulogne. 

The gunners are lucky if they get five minutes 
warning. I remember watching four Messer- 
schmidts diving out of a cloud with the sun behind 
them. Sixty seconds later they were in action be- 
fore the Dover alarm went off. On the same after- 
noon four German planes, taking full advantage of 
misty conditions, tacked on behind a patrol of Hur- 
ricanes which had been patrolling the Channel. 
They imitated the British flying formation and 
closed up behind the Hurricanes as they ap- 
proached Dover. It is a tribute to our spotters that 
they were not deceived, and the batteries opened 
fire before the first bombs dropped, but they had 
very little warning. 

The plane is, and will remain, the first line of 
defense against the plane. Anti-aircraft artillery is 
of immense value, for it is a constant source of 
embarrassment to hostile aircraft, and restricts 
their activities and takes heavy toll of those who 
dare undue liberties. The predictor instrument, a 
marvel of ingenuity, is effective against planes 
flying at a fairly constant height, but is of little 
value against dive bombing. 

I watched the big raid on Dover, the biggest air 
raid, as yet, on Great Britain. Two waves of planes, 
each wave containing about fifty planes, followed 
in quick succession, and dropped between two and 
three hundred bombs on Dover Harbor. Dover 
town has, so far, escaped bombardment. 

It is difficult for heavy artillery to follow a dive 
bomber down, and consequently the heavy guns 
near Dover fired a barrage, on ranges predeter- 
mined and coordinated with the Dover barrage. 
The light guns aimed at the German planes and 
fired on open sights. The German planes dived at 
an angle of about eighty degrees, through the bar- 
rage of exploding shells. I saw one plane spin wildly 
and crash as it struck the barrage, but most of 
them escaped without damage until our fighter 
planes engaged them in a battle which ended dis- 
astrously for the Germans; more than twenty Nazi 
planes crashed into the Channel. 

The raid must have cost the Germans in planes 
and bombs something in the neighborhood of half 
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a million pounds, but they have little to show in 
return, for in the course of this raid they damaged 
a repair ship and an oil tanker, both of which had 
been hit before, chipped a small piece off the pier 
and did no other damage at all to the harbor or 
to the ships in the harbor. 

I spent most of the week with a section, com- 
manded by a Sergeant, in charge of a light Bofors 
gun. There were moments when it was impossible 
to believe in the war. I remember a perfect morn- 
ing in July, white spots where butterflies settled 
for a moment on cornfields rippling in the summer 
breeze, the blue shimmer of the sea, and the soft 
outlines of the French coast, fretted by the towers 
of Calais, all blending into an ordered harmony of 
tranquil beauty. And then suddenly the telephone 
bell attached to our battery rang and “Horace,” as 
our telephonist was called, began to rattle off mes- 
sages to the gunners: Naval Intelligence report 
German planes massing at Calais. Big attack on 
Dover may be expected about 2 p.m. 

This message came through at 1 p.m. and the 
attack began at 2:15 p.m., thereby vindicating the 
accuracy of our Intelligence which depends partly 
on ships patrolling near the coast and partly on the 
interception of wireless messages. All along the 
coast eyes are scanning the horizon, and reports 
flow in from all quarters. Every battery has its 
letter and number, letters being usually replaced 
by words to facilitate reception. The map is divided 
into numbered squares. In the account which fol- 
lows I have of course altered these—there is no 
“bearing 502” near Dover—and I have also altered 
the indications of the batteries—otherwise I am 
transcribing from notes made at the time. The mes- 
sages of the battery telephonist are italicized: 1:15 
p.m. Keep sharp look out bearing 502. Lots of 
enemy planes active at 5,000 feet. Spare men take 
cover. 

Not being a spare man, I imitate those who are 
by not taking cover. In Dover they are talking of 
prosecuting civilians who gaze skywards when air 
fights are in progress, but I doubt if even that will 
get people into their air-raid shelters. 

During a busy afternoon, later in the week, an 
officer came round to remonstrate with the spare 
men of our battery, all of whom were in the open; 
he pointed out that if the Germans dive-bombed 
our battery, all the gunners might be killed and 
that it was therefore the duty of the spare men to 
take shelter in order to be able to replace them. 






































The officer moved off, and a few minutes later the 
cook (a most essential “spare man”) in a mood of 
self-righteousness drove two boys of sixteen work- 
ing at sandbags into shelter. “Now then you blasted 
kids, didn’t you hear what the officer said. This 
isn’t a sixpenny ‘flick’. This is war. Get below.” 
Which they did while the cook remained above to 
see the fight. 

Then came another call: 1:45 p.m. Can you see 
anything, Sergeant? Fifty planes reported eight 
miles away. 

The Sergeant scans the horizon with his glasses, 
but no planes are as yet visible to the naked eye. 
It is strange and uncanny to know that the planes 
which have been reported may be shelling our bat- 
tery within a few minutes or dive-bombing onto 
Dover; or they may retire again, having sighted 
our Spitfires, or they may turn North, cross the 
coast near the Thames Estuary and attack Dover 
from the land. Anything is possible, but even so it 
is almost impossible to believe that the blue dis- 
tances of this summer sky are alive with the swift 
movement of hostile Armadas. “I think I can see,” 
says the Sergeant, “planes on bearing 504.” 

Our telephonist passes on this information for 
the benefit of other batteries: AC 1 reports planes 
504 unidentified, may be friendly ... Don 2 reports 
twenty plus within six miles ... Don 3 reports fifty 
plus bearing 505 approaching Dover. Messer- 
schmidts over AC 2. Don 5 reports dog-fight over- 
head. 

The enemy is no longer invisible, but the sharp 
bark of machine gun fire overhead is reassuring. 
Our fighters are there to meet them. A Spitfire 
dives vertically from the blue dome of heaven, 
splashes the tail of a Messerschmidt which lurches 
out to sea and falls in flames. A dark cloud rises 
like a funeral pyre from the blueness of the Straits. 
Two more German planes follow in quick succes- 
sion, and then the Germans draw blood and a Spit- 
fire crashes near Dover, but the white flutter of a 
parachute cheers us, and we know that the pilot 
will live to fight another day. 

The gunners are impatient, for they dare not 
open fire so long as friend and foe are inextricably 
intermingled, but suddenly the German planes 
break off the engagement and disentangle them- 
selves from their pursuers and the guns along the 
coast open fire, and the white pattern of bursting 
shells is imprinted on the blue background of the 
summer sky. Another squadron of our fighters has 
swept out to sea and is ready to intercept the Ger- 
mans before they can reach their own aerodromes. 
Three more funeral pyres rise from the Channel 
before the battle ends. We lose two planes and 
bring down six. 

It was impossible to spend, as I did, most of the 
day beside a battery telephone, without realizing 
that the Germans are not, for the moment, very 
anxious to meet our planes. They are, no doubt, 
acting under instructions, and I am not for one 
moment suggesting that their airmen are lacking in 
courage; but nothing is more certain than that we 
continue to prove that with inferior forces we can 
inflict far greater losses than we suffer. 


The gunners, with whom I spent this week, re- 
garded “Jerry” with indulgent good humor. They 
were not impressed by the snooping dash and grab 
tactics, but they were very much annoyed by 
Jerry’s habit of timing his attacks for meal time. 
I remember the indignant sergeant rushing out of 
the hut, with a cup of tea in one hand and bread 
and butter in the other hand. “Those Jerries must 
be starving. They never seem to eat.” But there 
was no evidence either of hatred or of fear, so far 
as the Germans were concerned. I remember one 
moment when we had been warned to expect a 
dive-bombing attack on our battery. A gunner 
handed me a shell and asked me to autograph it, 
and he then replaced it beside shells inscribed “with 
love from George” . . . “Kind regards from Bill.” 
“A little politeness,”’ said the gunner, “don’t do no- 
body any harm.” 

The unshaken confidence in ultimate victory of 
these men, and men like them, may be instinctive 
rather than reasoned, but it is certainly true that 
there is less despondency in England today than at 
the beginning of June when the French were still 
fighting and before the Italians had come in against 
us. And there are solid reasons for this change of 
mood. In May and early June our fighting planes 
were being sucked into the maelstrom of France 
at a tragic rate; but Lord Beaverbrook is a magi- 
cian and the nightmare of an overwhelmingly su- 
perior German Air Force, capable of dive-bombing 
our Navy off the seas, has vanished forever. In 
June well informed people dreaded; today well in- 
formed people long for a German invasion—an 
invasion which, however, few people still consider 
to be imminent. 

War is not only the squalid business of mud and 
blood, which it was represented to be in the mud- 
blood school of pacificist literature. It has its mo- 
ments of redeeming beauty. The pageantry of those 
air battles lingers on in my memory. As I write, I 
can see the diving planes and the tracer shells 
flashing up to meet them, the sparkle of Messer- 
schmidts glinting in the low light of a setting sun, 
the white pools on a low cloud ceiling where the 
searchlights hunted for the dark invader, and the 
dynamic pattern of planes criss-crossing against 
the blue depths of a summer sky. Planes flying 
above twenty-five thousand feet leave behind them 
a trail of white smoke. I remember the sudden dive 
of a Hurricane from Everest heights, the vertical 
pillar of smoke, Matterhorn high, which faded out 
into a feathery curve where the plane had swept 
out of the plunge, the signature of a gallant spirit 
which remained for a few brief seconds before fad- 
ing out into blueness. 

Nobler than the visible beauty of the battle is 
the invisible splendor of the spirit which informs 
the chivalry of the air. Of these airmen we may 
say, aS was said many centuries ago of the 
Athenians: “They face perils with a high heart, 
they use their bodies in the service of their country 
as though they were the bodies of quite other men, 
but their minds as if they were wholly their own. 
They are born neither to rest nor to allow others 
to rest.” 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. President Roosevelt signed 
the Wheeler-Lea bill placing inland and coastal 
waterway transportation companies under the jur- 
isdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
All modes of travel except air are now subject to 
this Commission. . . . The United States Govern- 
ment holds $21,050,522,982 in gold, about seventy 
per cent of the world’s total, a Treasury report 
revealed. . . . President Roosevelt requested radio 
commentators to give weekly broadcasts on na- 
tional defense. . . . Mr. Roosevelt nominated Jesse 
Jones to be Secretary of Commerce. Mr. Jones will 
continue as Federal Loan Administrator. His in- 
cumbency in both positions was made possible by 
legislation passed by Congress, permitting him to 
occupy both posts. . . . The number of persons em- 
ployed by the Executive branch of the Government 
rose to 1,023,341 as of July 31, the Civil Service 
Commission reported. . . . President Roosevelt re- 
quested John B. Kelly, Democratic City Chairman 
of Philadelphia, to organize a nation-wide athletic 
program for the hardening of American men... . 
On September 16, Mr. Roosevelt signed the Burke- 
Wadsworth conscription bill, first peace-time draft 
in United States history. He proclaimed October 16 
as the day for the registration of all men from 
twenty-one through thirty-five years of age, and 
asked Congress for an additional $1,600,000,000 to 
cover cost of the conscription during the first year. 
. .. Local selective boards, each consisting of three 
men appointed by the President upon recommen- 
dations of State Governors, will be set up in more 
than 6,000 communities, to decide which men 
among the registrants shall be taken from civil life. 


CONGRESS. Representative William B. Bankhead, 
of Alabama, Speaker of the House, died in Wash- 
ington, aged sixty-six years. . . . Representative 
Sam Rayburn of Texas, majority leader, was 
elected Speaker of the House. . . . The Burke-Wads- 
worth conscription bill, its final form shaped by 
Senate-House conference, was approved by the Sen- 
ate, 47 to 25, by the House, 232 to 124. In both 
Houses, the great majority of Democrats voted for 
the measure, while the Republicans, by about two 
to one, voted against it. Senators Clark, of Mis- 
souri, and Holt, of West Virginia, characterized the 
peace-time draft legislation as another step toward 
dictatorship. . . . The Burke-Wadsworth bill, unless 
repealed at a future session of Congress, will con- 
tinue in effect until May 15, 1945. Under its pro- 
visions, male citizens and aliens, who have passed 
their twenty-first birthday and not reached their 
thirty-sixth, must register. Male citizens, and 
aliens who have declared their intention of becom- 
ing citizens, are liable for one year’s service in the 
land or naval forces of the United States. The 
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measure restricts the number of men inducted into 
the land forces at any one time to 900,000, except 
in the event of war. . . . For ten years following 
his discharge, unless he reaches the age of forty- 
five first, each man will be a member of the re- 
serves and subject to whatever additional service 
the law may prescribe. . . . The inducted men may 
not be employed outside the Western Hemisphere, 
except in the possessions of the United States in- 
cluding the Philippines. . . . Regular or duly or- 
dained ministers of religion, and students who are 
preparing for the ministry in recognized theological 
schools for more than one year prior to the date of 
enactment of the Burke-Wadsworth Act, are ex- 
empt from training and service (but not from reg- 
istration) under this conscription legislation. .. . 
Students who have entered upon regular college 
courses during 1940 may, upon request, have their 
conscription deferred until the end of the 1940- 
1941 school year if it does not go beyond July 1, 
1941. . . . Provisions are made for conscientious 
objectors. . . . After the inducted man has served 
his time, his former employer must reinstate him 
in his civil-life job, with the same seniority, pay and 
other benefits. . . . Under the conscript-industry 
provisions of the Burke-Wadsworth Act, the Presi- 
dent is empowered to place an order with any indi- 
vidual, firm, association, company, corporation or 
organized manufacturing industry for such product 
or material as may be required. Compliance with 
all such orders is obligatory. Price of the article is 
to be determined by the Administration. If the firm 
or company refuses to accept the Administration’s 
terms, the President may take over the plant, oper- 
ate it on a rental basis. The individuals failing to 
accede to the Administration’s terms will be deemed 
guilty of a felony, may be imprisoned for three 
years, fined $50,000. 


WASHINGTON. The Senate Judiciary sub-commit- 
tee continued hearings on Senator Burke’s pro- 
posed Constitutional amendment to forbid Presiden- 
tial third terms. Appearing before this committee, 
John W. Davis, former Democratic Presidential 
candidate, declared: “The man has not yet been 
born to whom I would entrust for more than eight 
years at the most the vast, the expanding, the fate- 
ful powers of the Presidency of the United States.” 
... The Senate, by a voice vote, passed an amend- 
ment to the Excess Profits Tax and Amortization 
Bill, giving the President sweeping powers to set 
up machinery providing social-security guarantees 
for conscripts and their dependents. . . . President 
Roosevelt enlarged the classification of products 
that may be exported only under Government li- 
cense by adding to this category equipment for 
making aviation-grade gasoline, plans and speci- 




















fications covering such equipment and plans, speci- 
fications, designs of aircraft and aircraft engines. 
The action was viewed as aimed at Japan. .. . The 
Navy Department issued a new naval policy, de- 
claring the fixed purpose of the United States is to 
maintain an Atlantic as well as a Pacific fleet in 
peace and in war. . . . Secretary Hull stated that 
General Manuel Avila Camacho, Left-wing Presi- 
dential candidate in Mexico, would be welcomed if 
he visits Washington. He would be treated as any 
other distinguished visitor. It was denied that Sec- 
retary Hull had invited Camacho. 


AT Home. Explosions and fire wrecked part of the 
Kenvil, N. J., plant of the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, killed forty-two persons, injured hundreds. 
. .. 60,500 National Guardsmen in twenty-six States 
were transferred from State to Federal jurisdiction. 
... Edward J. Flynn, Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, declared a conflict existed be- 
tween Wendell Willkie and a great number of Re- 
publican Representatives and Senators. “The record 
of the Republican party and its leaders in Congress 
throughout the last seven years has, on the whole, 
been one of reaction and obstruction,” Mr. Flynn 
charged, adding: “One thing is certain. Unless Mr. 
Willkie can really lead his party, and to date there 
is every reason to believe he cannot, his election 
would prove a calamity to the country.’’. . . Candi- 
date Wendell Willkie launched his active speaking 
campaign in a tour of the West and Southwest. On 
leaving Rushville, Ind., Mr. Willkie assailed Mr. 
Roosevelt, LaGuardia, James J. Walker, “Boss 
Hague, Boss Flynn, Boss Kelly”; declared: “I be- 
lieve there is a majority of the people in America 
whom no political machines can corrupt and no 
administration can buy.”. . . Four men consider 
themselves indispensable—Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mr. Willkie said. . . . Speak- 
ing in Coffeyville, Kan., where he taught school in 
his young manhood, Willkie asserted President 
Roosevelt has lost faith in the American people, 
that a totalitarian government would be set up if 
Mr. Roosevelt won a third term. “No man can save 
democracy who has lost faith in the people.” The 
“battle of America” is more important than the 
“battle of Britain” the candidate declared. In Okla- 
homa, Texas, Mr. Willkie urged Southerners to put 
the 160-year-old tradition against a third term 
above the tradition of voting Democratic. . . . Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has “declared about forty emergen- 
cies in the last seven years,” he said. 


INTERNATIONAL. In the House of Commons in 
London, Richard Stokes, Laborite member of Par- 
liament, asked “in view of the closer cooperation 
between the United States and Great Britain,” that 
if any plan of union between the two countries 
should be brought forward, the House be given op- 
portunity for the fullest discussion. Lord Privy 
Seal, Clement R. Atlee, replied that “if ever any 
such far-reaching scheme is put forward every op- 
portunity will be given for discussion by the 


House.” . . . Prime Minister Churchill stated that 
during the first half of September, 2,000 civilians 
had been killed, 8,000 injured in air bombardments, 
that four-fifths of these were Londoners. . . . Shout- 
ing: “The workers’ day is coming yet,” thirty men 
and women forced their way into London’s swanky 
Hotel Savoy, demanded they be allowed to remain 
in the hotel’s air-raid shelter. . . . In Canada, J. G. 
Gardiner, Minister of National War Services, an- 
nounced that unmarried men and childless widow- 
ers from twenty-one to twenty-four years of age 
would provide all the recruits necessary for Can- 
ada’s immediate military training program... 
Ramon Serrano Suner, Spanish Minister of Gov- 
ernment, brother-in-law of General Franco, visited 
Berlin, conferred for one-hour-and-a-half with 
Chancelor Hitler. . . . German Foreign Minister 
Von Ribbentrop journeyed to Rome for conversa- 
tions with Italian leaders. . . . The French Govern- 
ment in Vichy stated it is paying approximately 
400,000,000 francs a day to cover the expenses of 
the German occupation. The public prosecutor in 
the Supreme Court at Riom requested the indict- 
ment of former Premier Daladier and General 
Gamelin. Former Premier Leon Blum was placed 
under arrest. Six French warships, under orders 
from the Pétain Government, left France, passed 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, arrived in Dakar, 
French Africa. . . . In India, the All-Indian Con- 
gress Committee elected Mohandas K. Gandhi its 
generalissimo. . . . In Mexico City, the Cardenas- 
controlled Congress declared General Manuel Ca- 
macho, President-elect. When great crowds shouted 
for Almazan, police fired on them. A rival Con- 
gress proclaimed Almazan as President. . . . Ger- 
many abolished the international Danubian com- 
mission, a Versailles creation. Russia demanded 
a voice in Danube affairs. 


War. Italy’s desert blitzkrieg with the Suez Canal 
as the ultimate objective commenced as Marshal 
Rodolfo Graziani, Italian commander in Libya, in- 
vaded Egypt. Led by tanks, armored cars, the 
Italian columns threw back British resistance, 
seized Solum, Musaid, Sidi Barrani, penetrated 
fifty-five miles in the Egyptian coastal area. ... 
Night after night, the British R.A.F., aided by 
Polish flyers, let go salvos of explosive and in- 
cendiary bombs on Berlin, Bremen, Hamburg, Es- 
sen, Hanover, Brussels, Antwerp, on vessels and 
docks in Calais, Boulogne, Ostend, Dunkerque, 
Havre. . . . For the thirteenth consecutive night, 
9,000,000 Londoners were driven underground, de- 
prived of sleep as an inferno of exploding bombs 
and huge fires were sown by dusk-to-dawn Nazi 
raiders. Aerial bombardments, morning and after- 
noon, interrupted Londoners’ daytime activities. 
Buckingham Palace was hit repeatedly, Downing 
Street, Whitehall were bombed. Nazi superweight 
missiles flattened whole blocks of homes, laid fa- 
mous West End shops in ruins, marked the streets 
of the bomb-scarred British capital with craters, 
heaps of glass, blackened, skeleton-like buildings. 

. Over the havoc flew Marshal Hermann Goering. 
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CATHOLIC LABOR SCHOOLS 


CATHOLIC Labor Schools are still in their in- 
fancy; but it is a rather lusty sort of infancy. There 
is something unusual about an infant that feeds 
solid substance to grownups. And that is exactly 
what these infant Labor Schools are doing, feeding 
to adult workingmen the Catholic social principles 
that underly the tactics and practices of unionism: 
the rights and duties of workingmen, the claims 
and obligations of workingmen in industry, the 
pride and place of workingmen in a democracy. 

The philosophy of the Catholic Labor School is 
founded on the sublime personal dignity of the 
workingman as a human being, a brother to Jesus 
Christ, the Carpenter of Nazareth, destined one 
day to share the inheritance of the sons of God. 
Sons of God, even in this life, have a dignity en- 
tirely independent of the false standards of wealth, 
nobility and social position. Sons of God have 
rights granted by God Himself, not only to life and 
liberty and the spiritual development of the individ- 
ual, but also to the material possessions necessary 
for a standard of living befitting human dignity. 

Were this an ideal world, no man would be 
tempted to restrain the rights of another. Unfortu- 
nately, this is not an ideal world. Against human 
injustice and greed, workingmen found themselves 
forced to band together in unions to protect their 
most elementary rights. Unions have served work- 
ingmen well. Unions are still necessary to the wel- 
fare of workingmen; and for this reason, the Cath- 
olic Schools are thoroughly, even militantly, union- 
minded. 

They are not blind to the abuses of some unions 
and some union leaders. They know that unions 
can be used by agitators or politicians, not entirely 
interested in the rights of the workingman. The 
solution, however, is not the abolition of unions, 
not control of unions by the Government, not even 
a constant storm of abuse poured on corrupt union 
leaders and, by implication, on all members of 
unions. 

The solution is rather a solid Christian education 
and training of union members and union leaders. 
The honest American workingman—and he is far 
and away in the majority—must be taught the dan- 
ger of limiting his union activity to paying his dues. 
He must be taught to take an intelligent interest 
in his union organization and union problems, even 
when it means sacrificing an evening at the movies 
to study questions that will be discussed in union 
meetings. 

Catholic Labor Schools have confidence that 
workingmen can solve their own problems in peace- 
ful collaboration with more Christian-minded em- 
ployers. To give to workers, to union leaders and 
union members, the solid Christian education that 
will enable them to solve their problems in a peace- 
ful, constructive and lasting manner, is the aim of 
the schools. 

They will be opening their doors the first week 
of October. May the doors be all too narrow for the 
workingmen who crowd through them. 
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THE SCOURGE 


THOSE who talk lightly of war do not know what 
war is. Little faith can be put in the official British 
and German communiques, but students of military 
problems agree that the sufferings in various parts 
of Europe are far beyond any that an afflicted 
world has yet borne. Not only has death deprived 
thousands of homes of fathers, sons, and brothers, 
but at this moment famine and plague threaten to 
carry off an even greater number of combatants 
and non-combatants. There is no hope at this mo- 
ment in offers of mediation, but we can turn with 
confidence to Our Lady. 


OUR FIR 


REPORTS from American colleges and sec- 
ondary schools indicate a substantial increase 
in attendance. Our huge educational machine 
has begun to turn again, in the hope that next 
June well trained graduates, young men and 
women who will be an asset to society, will 
come tumbling from the hopper, and somehow 
find a place in society. It is a vast machine and 
costly, this public educational system of ours, 
and the wonder is that any of our young people 
retain their balance and general sanity, after 
the years during which they have watched the 
wheels spin dizzily. 

How long the machine will continue to oper- 
ate after our policy of peacetime conscription 
takes its toll from the country, is a question 
that is open to debate. The draft, we have been 
assured, will be put through with a minimum 
of disturbance to the colleges and universities, 
and this assurance was doubtless made in good 
faith. Peace-time conscription is a new factor 
in American life, and will affect that life in all 
its aspects. It is a yielding to the conviction 
that the ultimate defense of the nation is physi- 
cal force. Congress, if not the people, has at 
last agreed that unless we have more air-craft 
and mechanized instruments of force than any 
other people on earth, we are not safe. The 
proceedings of the disarmament conferences of 
twenty years ago, when representatives of 
every government in Europe met at Washing- 
ton, now read like the fairy-tale prattle of 
children. 

Conscription has been adopted as a tem- 
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QUEEN OF PEACE 


WAR continues to scourge Europe, and while po- 
litical leaders devise vain schemes, the danger of 
war threatens our peace-loving people. Millions of 
our young men will soon be drafted into military 
camps, and unless God in His mercy turns the 
hearts of the rulers of nations to peace, the fact 
that we deem ourselves adequately prepared for 
war, can be used to precipitate war. During the 
month of October, dedicated by the Church to Our 
Lady of the Rosary, let us as Catholics and as 
Americans, fervently implore the Mother of the 
Prince of Peace, for peace in this our day. 


| BULWARK 


porary measure. Conceivably, it may be set 
aside after the “emergency” has passed. More 
probably, however, the training of our young 
people for war is an institution that will re- 
main. Governments that find their chief defense 
in guns compete with one another to manufac- 
ture more guns, and to conscript more men to 
use them. Nothing induces them to abandon 
this policy, except sheer exhaustion. 

From the effects of this policy, our colleges 
cannot long remain immune. It will be easily 
possible for them to adjust themselves to the 
mechanics of conscription, but unless they are 
on guard, they will also adjust themselves to 
the policy that this world can be ruled only by 
force. The college which has definitely severed 
all connection with religion, is especially open 
to the effect of this anti-social and anti-Chris- 
tian philosophy. It has, in fact, prepared itself, 
unwittingly, it may be, to accept the principle 
that might makes right. 

There will be no yielding to this principle by 
our Catholic colleges and universities. These 
will cooperate with the Government in all 
measures that may seem necessary for the 
national defense, for the true patriotism of 
Catholics has never been called in question. 
But they will not be swept away by the war- 
hysteria now found in some parts of the coun- 
try, and they will continue to teach the religion 
which bids us look upon all men as brethren, 
and to love even those who hate and persecute 
us. Faithful to the teachings of Christ, they will 
remain the country’s firmest bulwark. 


THE BATTLE OF AMERICA 


LAST week candidate Willkie said that while we 
are deeply interested in the Battle of Britain, for 
us the Battle of America comes first. There will be 
little vocal dissent from that statement. It may be 
assumed that every sane man, whatever his nation, 
wishes to live in a country that is prosperous, and 
that for selfish reasons, if for no other, he will 
work to make it and to keep it prosperous. 

But what is prosperity? 

Our disagreement on the meaning of prosperity 
is the chief reason why we Americans have never 
been able to solve our industrial and economic 
problems. We know that a country of great natural 
resources, inhabited by men and women who are 
sober, industrious, and enterprising, ought to be 
prosperous. The United States is described by the 
formula, but ours is not a prosperous country. On 
that truth President Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie 
agree. The President is convinced that he has dis- 
covered the secret of some day bringing prosperity 
to this land, and Mr. Willkie is convinced that if the 
President’s methods are followed for the next four 
years, the result will be a bankrupt dictatorship. 
Whatever their differences, each is a witness to the 
truth that the United States is not a prosperous 
country. 

Further, it is plain that both candidates think of 
prosperity largely in terms of material welfare. 
Each abhors poverty as an unmixed evil, and finds 
that country prosperous in which every man can 
keep his horse and carriage, or the modern equiva- 
lent. 

But that is not prosperity. A country is not made 
prosperous through political machinery which pro- 
vides for man’s physical and intellectual wants 
alone. Man is something more than an animal that 
eats bread, and can learn to read. A country is not 
prosperous unless, in addition to these things, it 
encourages the citizen to minister to his soul, and 
fosters the agencies which help him in this most 
important of all duties. 

We need a balanced budget in this country, a 
Labor Board that will actually function, honest 
elections, a political system under which frozen 
capital can be put to work, along with all the re- 
forms which the political candidates are urging. 
But we are never going to get them until we stop 
thinking that prosperity means simply and exclu- 
sively material welfare. If one lesson is plainly 
taught by man’s history, it is that when a nation 
forgets spiritual values, it soon goes hungry. 

There is a Battle for America, but if we are to 
win it, we must begin to know the interests of the 
spirit. Most of our people no longer believe in God 
and His authority over His creatures, yet, as the 
Archbishop of Birmingham recently said at the 
annual meeting of the Catholic Social Guild, “The 
only basis I know for the contention that every 
man has rights and liberties as well as duties, is 
that he is created by God, created to the image 
and likeness of God, that he is God’s creature.” 

The Archbishop complains that few English 
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statesmen seem to recognize that if men give up 
believing in God and in Christ, His Son, there is 
nothing to protect their personal liberties and 
rights against strength and force, except greater 
strength and force. Obviously, “they believe in ma- 
terial progress, and put their trust in power and 
wealth and knowledge. But power is being used for 
destruction rather than for life, greater wealth has 
only led to more serious economic crises, and 
greater knowledge alone seems powerless to help 
us.” The things that are added to those who seek 
first the Kingdom of God are denied to nations that 
ignore or war against the Kingdom. We do not seek 
God because He can give us bread, but the nation 
that rejects Him is not far from hunger. 

By some, these reflections will probably be 
deemed a little lower in intelligence than a Sunday- 
school tract. It can be urged, however, that they 
reflect the conviction of a group of Americans, any 
one of whom was superior to the best of our pres- 
ent political leaders. It is true that these Americans 
flourished in the closing years of the eighteenth 
century, but human nature has not changed in the 
last century and a half, nor has the law of God. 
This country stands in sore need of economic and 
industrial reform, but neither President Roosevelt 
nor Mr. Willkie can bring it about. A well-ordered 
Government can aid, but it cannot be expected that 
men who forget God will give careful heed to man, 
God’s creature. Without God in their hearts, the 
American people cannot win the Battle of America. 


WORKERS WITHOUT WAGES 


IT may seem hopeless to urge economy on the Gov- 
ernment, when the Government no longer even 
frames a budget-policy. The present Congress has 
voted billions of dollars for war purposes, and it 
may be contended that when there is question of 
war there must be no question of economy. Yet 
since war is essentially destructive, the need of eco- 
nomic administration of war funds is doubly neces- 
sary. 

In eighteen months of the World War, we spent 
practically a billion dollars on airplane construc- 
tion without ever getting a plane that was worth 
shipping abroad. The reason was not that our fac- 
tories could not build pianes, but, it would appear, 
that the Government did not know what kind of 
plane it wanted. All that it knew was how to waste 
money. 

Because of our war-preparations, every family in 
the United States will be obliged to economize. 
Should war come, we shall be obliged to economize 
on the very necessities of life. It is surely not ask- 
ing too much of Congress to set the country an 
example. 

The forty billions that have been added to the 
national debt in the last seven years will be a heavy 
burden for a far longer period than seven years. 
We cannot add many more to these billions without 
making this country a nation of men and women 
who work for the Federal Government without 


wages. 
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PERSEVERING PRAYER 


SOME characters in the Gospels have but a brief 
hour upon that sacred stage, and we do not know 
very much about them. We should like to hear 
more about the shepherds who went across the 
hills to adore the Lamb of God at Bethlehem, and 
about the blind man begging along the roadside. 
What became of the young man whom Jesus raised 
from the dead, and restored to his mother, or of 
the children whom Jesus took into His sacred arms 
and blessed? Did the young couple at whose wed- 
ding Our Lord worked His first recorded miracle 
leave all things to follow Him, or did they settle 
down in Cana, to become the God-fearing parents 
of a numerous flock? A little is told in the Gospel 
narrative, and for the rest we must wait until we 
meet them in Heaven. 

In the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint John, iv, 
46-53) we see another of these little known char- 
acters. We learn that he was a “ruler,” probably 
an Official at the petty court of Herod Antipas, and 
that he lived with his family at Capharnaum. Nev- 
ertheless, in a few words, Saint John gives us a 
clear picture of the man. He had some faith in 
Our Lord; at least, he had heard that Jesus cured 
the sick, and since the physicians had failed, he 
thought that Jesus might help his son, who was 
“at the point of death.” Apparently, however, he 
believed that Our Lord would be obliged to lay 
His hands upon the boy, or, possibly, even to pre- 
scribe some medical treatment. 

Our Lord answered the ruler’s request to go 
with him to his house with a mild rebuke. “Unless 
you see signs and wonders, you believe not.” It is 
possible that not all the conversation has been 
recorded, for the ruler, now a worried father, seems 
to break in with an impatient, “Lord, come down, 
before my son die.” If the ruler’s faith was weak, 
his prayer was persevering. Hence Our Lord an- 
swered it, in the brief phrases, “go thy way, thy 
son liveth.” In addition to this temporal favor, He 
bestowed upon the ruler “and his whole house,” 
the inestimable gift of the Faith. 

Often enough, our Faith is weak, and too rarely 
are our prayers persevering. We begin by impos- 
ing all sorts of conditions upon God, instead of 
leaving everything to His fatherly Providence, and 
when they are not answered forthwith, we stop 
praying. The ruler kept on begging, even though 
he was not altogether sure of Our Lord’s power. 
But we know that God can do all things, and that 
when we go to Him in faithful persevering prayer, 
our petition will not be left unheard. It seems to 
be God’s Will in some cases, such as the conver- 
sion of a sinner, dear to us, that we should pray 
for long years. In these instances, we should never 
grow discouraged. If the sinner is dear to us, whose 
love is only human, is he not also dear to Jesus, 
Whose love is infinite? 

The Heart of Jesus has not changed. It is still 
full of mercy and graciousness. But if we wish 
Jesus to hear us, we must imitate the ruler in his 
persevering prayer. Then salvation will come to 
us, and to all our house. 






































CORRESPONDENCE 











BIBLE 


EpiTor: In the interest of truth, I feel that I must 
take exception to a statement made by William T. 
Miller in his article, Just What Can Catholic 
Teachers Do? in AMERICA (September 14). He 
says: “The only Bible authorized for use (in Bos- 
ton) in morning readings is the so-called King 
James version.” 

I should like to amend that “authorized” to “fur- 
nished.” The Catholic teacher may buy his own. 
Why not? The expenditure is not great. 

I do not teach in Boston, but have taught for 
years in one of the Bay State’s cities. The Massa- 
chusetts law requires that “an authorized version” 
be used. That means the Douai version for me; the 
King James version for my Protestant neighbors. 
I have always used my own Bible, and there is no 
one to question my right. 

Catholics have been down-trodden, I agree, and 
may be again; but in the name of all fairness, I do 
not approve of projecting a discrimination of 1858 
into the year 1940. Catholics can be intelligent, too. 

AMERICA has always seemed to me so exactly 
right, I was annoyed at what I thought inaccurate. 

Boston, Mass. READER 


PARAGON 


EpiTor: According to Auleen Bordeaux Eberhard 
(AMERICA, September 14) the average Catholic 
woman of today is cultured, well read, civic-minded 
and alert. She is informed about bills before the 
“House and Congress” (isn’t the House part of 
Congress?) and of the legal aspects of proposed 
legislation. She knows local, State and national 
“rules.” She not only understands the Constitution, 
permitting little in national affairs to escape her 
scrutiny, but she knows also the history and meth- 
ods of Communism, Fascism and Nazism, and is 
up on the European republics, monarchies and de- 
mocracies; and her vast knowledge of practically 
all important events in America and abroad is 
faithfully kept up to date. 

Nor is this knowledge hidden or awkwardly or 
diffidently displayed. By no means. Correctly and 
without rancor, in public and in private, and also 
by letter, her firm convictions are expressed; and 
she is, finally, earnest, enthusiastic and determined 
and thirsty for even more knowledge, possessing, 
at least among the older women, and in spite of 
the Baltimore Catechism, a “working knowledge” 
of the Sacraments and of the Commandments! 
(Are the younger women, in spite of marvellous 
mental attainment, spiritually illiterate?) 

It would be real interesting to learn just what 
might be expected of a right smart Catholic gal in 
Dubuque, when into the intellectual make-up of 


even the “average” woman go the mentality and 
experience of many trained minds including, at 
least, a politician, a Supreme Court Judge and an 
historian, expert in American, European, Church 
and current history. 

In this backward neck-of-the-woods I find no 
such paragon. Au contraire. 

New York, N. Y. Mary E. MCLAUGHLIN 


THE PRINCE 


EprTor: In his article on Machiavelli, Henry Watts 
made the following statements: 

Machiavelli submitted to the judgment of the 
Holy See. . . . There was no effort on the part of 
Machiavelli to challenge the opinion passed by the 
Inquisition. When the Church, as the guardian of 
Faith and morals, put Machiavelli on the spot, he 
was humbly content to stay put. 

There was a very good reason why Machiavelli 
made no protest over the indexing of his book—he 
was quite dead. He died in 1527; The Prince, 
though completed in 1525, was not published dur- 
ing his lifetime. The book was placed on the Indew 
in 1559. when Old Nick was thirty-two years in the 
grave. 

These two facts seem to indicate that Machiavelli 
was not the loyal, submitting Catholic Mr. Watts 
would make him out to be or, at least, he had no 
opportunity of showing his obedience in this case. 

Woodstock, Md. V. M. MCNALLY, S.J. 


NEWMAN 


Epitor: I should like to ask your correspondent, 
F. J. MacHugh (AMEriIcA, September 7), to throw 
a little more light on Newman’s rank as a philoso- 
pher. F. J. MacHugh says: “And when the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association discusses whether or 
not Newman was a philosopher, either good or 
bad, how can we expect non-Catholics to consider 
him as meeting the criterion of generally recog- 
nized thinkers?” 

When did Newman ever declare himself a phi- 
losopher? 

As a life-long student of Newman I have always 
found the great Cardinal dominated by his educa- 
tional interests, both in his life and in his works. 
His American contemporary, Orestes A. Brownson, 
somewhere has said that Newman never regarded 
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himself as more than a teacher. He was an incom- 
parable exponent of spiritual Catholicism, which 
he developed and fostered in his spiritual writings, 
meditations, retreats and sermons. The great pearl 
of truth seemed imbedded in his mind and its rays 
have cast afar their strong white beam. 

Of course, Newman’s mind was world-wide; he 
was interested in profane and secular learning, and 
in all literatures. He was a man of action, mental 
rather than administrative. 

His writings on philosophy are limited to our 
province, namely reason, which he felt had been 
supplanted in his day by formal logic as the sole 
criterion of natural and revealed truth, as anyone 
may see from reading the Apologia and the Idea 
of a University. 

Newman was a master thinker and, therefore, a 
leader and, in that sense, a philosopher. He him- 
self has declared that he used philosophy only as 
a means to an end—to advance the cause of truth. 
In this respect, he is in strict accord with Aristotle 
and Saint Thomas; but he has confined his philoso- 
phical writing to the major problems of the nine- 
teenth century in England. As a controversalist, 
Newman advanced the frontiers of truth by com- 
bating error. I am not convinced from any of New- 
man’s writings that he can be ranked as a philoso- 
pher, even though he held a theory of knowledge. 
But this is taking nothing away from Newman’s 
greatness. 

Will F. J. MacHugh, or any other scholar, throw 
some more light on Newman’s rank as a philoso- 
pher? 


Wilmington, Dela. MOTHER AGATHA, A.S.U. 


HOUSING 


EpiTor: From time to time articles have appeared 
in AMERICA by various enthusiasts for Governmen- 
tal housing. Practically all of these writers pro- 
claim that morals, good or bad, are the result of 
the kind of house one lives in. If this were true 
those who live in palaces should be the people with 
the best morals. Tad Eckam in his article, Housing 
Comes to San Antonio (AMERICA, August 31), is 
the latest offender. 

Much is to be done to alleviate the condition 
of the poor; that public housing will solve the prob- 
lem is open to grave doubt. Mr. Eckam tells the 
reader that in the San Antonio project “there will 
be regular supervision and stringent sanctions for 
violation of rules.’”’ He fails to mention who will 
supervise and enforce the sanctions. 

The readers of AMERICA take it seriously. They 
read for instruction and not for diversion. They 
should not be led to believe that poverty and im- 
morality are synonymous. 

New York, N. Y. 


MORALIST 


EpitTor: It is by now evident that with each pass- 
ing day, the country is being eased into war by the 
Anglophiles infesting the Administrative quarters 
at Washington. 


PIERRE M. CLEAR 
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Young Catholic men, subject to conscription, 
wonder about and discuss the matter of conscien- 
tious objection as if it were a purely personal mat- 
ter. The Church has taken a definite stand about 
many practical matters and has laid down some 
general rules about the justice or injustice of theo- 
retical wars, but this is of little help when con- 
fronted with the awfulness of a concrete case such 
as the present one. The issue, as it stands, resolves 
itself to this: Would the United States be morally 
justified in declaring a war upon the Axis powers 
under the present circumstances, without even a 
casus belli or an immediate threat to its territorial 
integrity; and if not, would not American Catholics 
have the right and the duty to become conscien- 
tious objectors? 

This is not a far-fetched question, but one which 
will shortly beset us after the conscription law be- 
comes a fact. The time for dissertation has passed; 
it is high time for instruction. 


San Francisco, Calif. A. J. MEI 


APOLOGIA 


EpITor: The Martians have not landed in Jersey; 
nor to the best of my knowledge and belief has a 
tall man appeared who claims to be Christ. The 
article, Is It Another We Shall Expect? (AMERICA, 
August 17) was written for precisely that reason— 
because nobody has yet appeared with the hardi- 
dood to claim any such thing. A careful reading 
of the sketch will disclose that it asks the reader, 
in effect, ““How are you going to tell if a person 
claiming to be Christ, and apparently working 
miracles, is, or is not, God? How will you be able 
to determine that it is not one of those false 
prophets mentioned in the Bible?” 

The article was intended as a preview of con- 
ditions which might arise if such an event did take 
place. And it was written from the standpoint of a 
perfectly sincere man who wishes to be sure that 
it is Christ and not one of those false prophets. 

It has been my opinion that where there is no 
Biblical standard of judgment, sincere persons must 
appeal to some person, or to some group of per- 
sons, that has the knowledge and the authority to 
make a decision—the Catholic Church, of course. 

It is interesting to know that perfectly splendid 
Catholics were bothered by the article to such an 
extent that they appealed to America for a deci- 
sion. It only substantiates my contention that sin- 
cere people in doubt will always go to headquarters 
for an answer. 

Needless to say there was no crippled child, no 
man with a broken leg, no group of gangsters, no 
man raised from the dead. Those were simply the 
easiest and most natural means of introducing the 
central character and bringing Him into such a 
position that the question would have to be asked, 
and answered. 

To allay suspicion and distrust of AMERICA, it 
would perhaps be well in any future articles you 
see fit to accept, to print boldly over the top of 
them: “Don’t believe a thing this fellow says.” 

Bangor, Me. RAYMOND A. GRADY 
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SIGRID UNDSET VISITS AMERICA 


JOHN LAFARGE 








SO few Norwegian Catholics visit our shores, that 
the coming of Sigrid Undset, distinguished writer 
and lecturer, appears as somewhat of a novelty. 
The newest things, however, are sometimes closer 
to the past than we think. So that when Mme. Und- 
set dropped in to see us a few days ago at the 
editorial office of AMERICA, I was rather overawed 
by the thought that the very first woman who ever 
came from the Old to the New World was a Nor- 
wegian Catholic. There is actually a statue of that 
remote lady at the New York World’s Fair, with 
her child, the first white child born in the New 
World. Further knowledge of her I have none, and 
leave the inquiry to the antiquarians. But it was 
the Norse Catholics who were the beginning of be- 
ginnings here and we have been waiting a long 
time for just such a representative as Sigrid Undset. 

There is, however, a distinct element of novelty 
in Madame Undset’s case. She comes as an exile— 
for the time being—not as a wholly free seafarer. 
The peoples of the North, of Norway and Sweden, 
Denmark, Iceland, have been great wanderers by 
sea and land from the dawn of history. In their old 
pagan days they traveled as Vikings for adventure 
and conquest, and raised particular hell in England 
and Ireland. When the Irish monks and the Irish 
virgin Saint Sunniva returned the compliment by 
converting and civilizing the Norsemen, teaching 
them to read, bless themselves and confess their 
obstreperous sins, the Norsemen traveled for ad- 
venture, exploration and piety. They pilgrimaged 
to Rome, Jerusalem and other holy places. 

Then, in our own times, after their forefathers 
had been robbed of their ancient Catholic Faith, 
they voyaged to this country in search of a differ- 
ent kind of adventure: the building of a new life 
across the seas. But wherever and whenever they 
traveled, they could, for the most part, go and come 
as they pleased in their native land. They were 
adventurers, not exiles. 

Only in these last hours do we see the grievous 
sight of a Norsewoman who has done more than 
any living person to make her country known and 
respected through the world, obliged to seek refuge 
thousands of miles away from home. And home is 
home for Sigrid Undset. You need talk to her but 
five minutes to be convinced of that. 

Mme. Undset can be sure of a warm welcome in 


this country for these and other very human rea- 
sons. But, I feel sure, she is much less concerned 
over the welcome to be given to her person than 
she is over the welcome for her ideas. 

Her ideas will, I believe, bring considerable light 
to the American public upon matters that are be- 
ginning to concern us seriously in this country. I 
am not speaking of her literary judgments, which 
are numerous and penetrating, but of her deep ab- 
sorption in recent years with questions of woman’s 
role in the preservation of the family, which is nat- 
urally linked up with the influence of religion in a 
largely irreligious world. 

These interests are not a mere private hobby of 
Sigrid Undset; they are matters which have come 
to a head more acutely in the Old World than in 
the New, and in the Scandinavian countries they 
reached a crisis, reflected in legislation. 

Mme. Undset’s first exploration, I imagine, will 
be the American home: the typical home, if there 
be such a thing. If she will read the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and some of the collateral family jour- 
nals she will learn fairly well what most Americans 
think the home more or less ought to be. If she will 
drop into various family circles, which is easier 
here than in the Old Country, she will learn what 
it actually is. And if her habit of cool appraisal has 
not been lost on the voyage three-quarters around 
the world, she will probably conclude that here in 
America we had best be preparing ourselves fast 
for the acute shocks to our domestic self-com- 
placency which are long familiar abroad. 

We usually credit Henrik Ibsen and Ellen Key 
for upsetting certain fond delusions about the tran- 
quility and automatic operation of family life. They 
were called realists and to a certain extent they 
were. But the true realist is not he who discovers 
some reality, but the person who discovers the 
reality or realities in a given situation. Like Gen- 
eral Foch, they ask: “What is it all about?” Then 
they answer the question precisely. 

Once upon a time Sigrid Undset was an agnostic. 
She and her associates saw in those days with pain- 
ful clearness the inconsistency of a State Church 
which would permit divorce, in line with pagan 
principles; yet attempt to confer upon the divorced 
and remarried couple a Christian blessing. She saw 
that you cannot be pagan and Christian at the 
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same time. She learned through her studies that 
this singular inconsistency was but one of many 
which came from the abandonment of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Catholic Church. And her 
position is today that it is a sheer illusion to expect 
to keep even the shell of monogamous marriage 
once the Catholic doctrine of sacramental marriage 
is lost. With no Christ, no Cana, there is no guar- 
antee against the harem. Indeed, as she in one 
place conjectures, if marriage is actually deprived 
of its religious sanction and religious content, it 
might even be advisable from purely prudent and 
humanitarian reasons to revive the harem. In such 
a case, women would at least preserve a certain 
status when they are rejected. They would not be 
cast aside as a “stove-length of wood,” as they are 
today by the whirring of the divorce mills. 

The glory of America, as Mme. Undset will doubt- 
less observe, is its incomparable Indian Summer, 
which makes us forget that the cold will ever return. 
She will likewise observe that family life and wom- 
an’s status in this country share, too, some of the 
glory but likewise the illusion of the American 
Indian Summer. In Scandinavia they dreamed of a 
de-Christianized marriage which would somehow 
keep the sweetness of the Christian home but evade 
its tremendous responsibilities. But the fierce frost 
came of a dwindling population. They were casting 
about for remedies when the war seized them. In 
Sweden, the birth rate was found to be lower than 
in any other country of the world except, possibly, 
England. Only seventy per cent of the children 
necessary to keep a stationary population were be- 
ing born, and soon there would be but fifty per 
cent, or lower. The same rude awakening has be- 
gun in this country. We begin to realize that the 
present drift is to destruction. We have lost our 
land and are losing our children. In the pregnant 
words of the economist, Dr. O. E. Baker: “The 
consequences of the loss of land ownership and of 
the decline in births will not appear as flashes of 
lightning and roar of thunder, like a summer storm; 
but, rather, they will develop slowly and silently, 
like the progress of the seasons. There will be warm 
days and cool days as in autumn, but with a steady 
drift toward winter.” 

What Mme. Undset has to tell us is not the tale of 
the winter, for we are growing aware of that al- 
ready, but the much more important message of 
the new Spring, the resurrection which the modern 
world and the modern family must make in Jesus 
Christ. “It is impossible,” she wrote in the Scandi- 
navian Catholic weekly, St. Olav, “to advocate life- 
long monogamy unless one believes that each indi- 
vidual soul is worth God’s dying in order to save 
it. Nothing but such a belief can justify the Cath- 
olic idea of marriage. No other belief can give the 
people of our day the courage to live according to 
nature and to accept the children which God gives 
them: only this, to believe that every child has a 
soul which is worth more than the entire, visible, 
created world.” 

Sigrid Undset is exact in her judgment that there 
can be no lasting human welfare without a doc- 
trinal foundation in the teachings of Christ. A neo- 
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pagan or “after-Christian” world cannot hope to 
revive even the partial achievements of pre-Chris- 
tian paganism. The Christless Yule of the Nazis 
will not even give us back, she remarks, the “Lord 
Frey” of the old pagan North. 

But she is likewise unrelenting in her demand 
that Catholics practise to the very fulness, to ac- 
tual heroism, the tremendous tasks of justice and 
charity which our Faith imposes upon us. She can- 
not tolerate the easy-going and worldly-minded 
Catholic, the person who seeks a comfortable 
spiritual minimum and accommodates himself to 
the established order of things for the sake of 
avoiding effort and self-sacrifice. The spiritual nup- 
tials of the Church with her crucified Bridegroom, 
like the earthly nuptials of man and woman, impose 
a fearful responsibility that rests upon each mem- 
ber of Christ’s Mystical Body. Painful as the task 
is, we are called to change the modern world with 
its cult of power and success. There can be no com- 
promise in any part of the world today with that 
power for evil which in a few short months has 
wrecked the peace, unity and much of the budding 
Catholicism of the Scandinavian countries. 

Mme. Undset is quiet when you meet her. Were 
it not for her occasional swift changes to a childlike 
smile, you could call her impassive. The effect is 
heightened by her large stature. She seems more of 
a person to stay with and learn from than merely 
to converse with. But on one point she spoke pas- 
sionately: her dislike for mere sentimentality, 
whether it be of the pious or of the worldly type. 
She is as opposed to fat angels and glass-eyed 
statues as she is to historians who fail to grasp the 
essential humanity of the Middle Ages. Sentimen- 
tality, in her view, indicates the death of true senti- 
ment; and the sentimental peoples are those who 
feel the least deeply. And her next pet detestation 
is uncharitable talk. It is the Nordic peoples, she ob- 
serves in one of her genially biting moments, who 
have invented all the social apparatus whereby 
women may gossip: five-o’clock teas, Kaffee- 
klatsches, women’s committees, etc. 

In a vivid description of the Saviour’s Tempta- 
tion in the Desert, Sigrid Undset warns the Cath- 
olic against the temptation to rely upon force, phys- 
ical or political, as the God-ordained remedy for 
the healing of social or religious revolt. There is 
temptation in our day to hope for a glittering struc- 
ture of politically reinforced Catholicism and to 
compromise with Fascism, as there was temptation 
in medieval times for the timid and pious to rely 
unduly upon the secular arm. 

Regeneration in this day, as in all previous days, 
she expects to come through tremendous lovers of 
God and of suffering humankind. This is the lesson 
of the Saints whose lives she has so eagerly chroni- 
cled. In her own words, she wants people who will 
“pull the door wide open, so that Christ may enter 
and hold festival within.” The poor and the outcast 
must enter and integral justice must be done for all 
persons and for all peoples, Christians, pagans and 
Jews. Only then, and by the work of such individ- 
ual and heroic souls, does she expect to see the 
Kingdom of Heaven realized on our earth. 
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ACE FLYER’S ESTIMATE 
OF THE MIGHT OF WINGS 


AIRPOWER. By Major Al Williams. Coward-McCann, 
Inc. $3.50 
ONE of the best books of the year comes from the 
pen of Alford Joseph Williams, Jr. His qualifications 
to write on airpower are impressive. Graduated from 
Fordham in 1915 and later qualifying in law at George- 
town, he has become, after a sensational career in avia- 
tion, an authority as engineer and writer on aeronau- 
tics. About the contents of his book: Briefly, he made 
periodical trips to Europe to study aviation, and he 
tells us what he saw there. Given free access to Ger- 
man and Italian airplane plants, he flew a glider and 
several new type planes, notably, the crack Messer- 
schmitt Me-109 and the Storch. His conclusion is that 
Germany and Italy have staked their all on airpower. 
To prove them right, he analyzes the different cam- 
paigns. By conquering Ethiopia from the air, Italy up- 
set the predictions of the experts and she was the first 
to inaugurate a “flying grocery service.” The conquest 
of Poland proves that the air force must be an inde- 
pendent arm of the service. Russian planes are so in- 
ferior in construction that the author did not visit that 
country. He remarks that General Mannerheim expressed 
the opinion that, with a fleet of 350 planes of proper 
types, Finland could have taken control of the air from 
Russia and defeated her. Norway showed that supremacy 
at sea must be maintained primarily in the air. Al Wil- 
liams is not only a good airman, he is also a keen politi- 
cal observer. France was ruined by her politicians and 
by the tactics of Léon Blum. In England, the Admirals 
concentrating on sea power and wrangling for control 
of the R.A.F. impeded air defense. Mr. Eden’s bungling 
diplomacy is bitterly deplored. As engineer the author 
offers sane proposals on how best to build up our 
neglected air force. He sees no danger of a German in- 
vasion of America. He thinks that our unpreparedness 
and the good sense of the American people will prevent 
our going to defend the British Empire in the Far East. 
With Lindbergh, he is sure that the future of civiliza- 
tion is not bound up with the safety of the British Em- 
pire, and he has nothing but withering scorn for the 
pro-British attitude of the present Administration. 
“America first,” is his policy. The book is objective, con- 
structive, and contains a vast amount of technical in- 
formation easy to digest. It is to be hoped that both 
candidates will read it. Georce T. EBERLE 


MUCH OF “WUTHERING” 
EXCEPT THE HEIGHTS 


Gypsy, Gypsy. By Rumer Godden. Little Brown and 

Co. $2.50 
THIS bizarre and distinguished novel might have been 
of the stature of Wuthering Heights. Unhappily, it does 
not quite succeed. It is written in a style that is won- 
derfully allusive and sensitive; individual sections of 
the book approach perfection; but the main defect in 
it is a controlling one. The climax of the plot is manu- 
factured and false. It is not so of necessity; the author 
might have made even such a melodramatic climax 
artistically effective. Yet the last quarter of the book 
shows signs of skimping; it is as if the author wearied 
of her story and hurried things along, merely because 
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the book had to have some sort of ending. Like most 
writers who are brilliant in impressionistic scenes of 
mood and atmosphere, Miss Godden falls down when 
the inevitable necessity arises for straight action nar- 
rative. 

The story tells of Aunt Barbe, a woman of middle- 
age, who still retains the physical fascinations of her 
youth. Her niece Henriette, who has broken away from 
the influence of her aunt as the story opens, is the nar- 
rator. Aunt Barbe’s life has been entirely an influence 
for evil. Her irrational selfishness has destroyed her 
husband; she has been unfaithful always and irresponsi- 
ble. Now, with the approaching decay of her physical 
being, what would be remorse in a normal woman has 
begun to trouble her. As usual, she looks about her for 
some other person to whom she may transfer this an- 
noyance, but there is no one. Henriette understands her 
and is horrified by her; she has no life of the mind, she 
is entirely a creature of physical sensation. Restless 
and predatory, she moves her household to her hus- 
band’s old seignory in Normandy. 

There is no peace there. The people shun her as the 
evil genius of the place. The earnest, young parish 
priest does not despair of converting Aunt Barbe, but 
it is obvious that he is deluding himself and that she 
is merely treating his exhortations and advice as enter- 
tainment. 

Her devious mind finally arrives at the perverted no- 
tion that she may transfer the now intolerable load of 
her evil nature to someone who is young and innocent. 
This may be done, she feels, by corrupting the other’s 
nature. The subject for this experiment is an unfor- 
tunate gyspy who encamps with his small family on 
Aunt Barbe’s land. She bribes, cajoles, deludes the gypsy 
family into petty meanness, the sacrifice of their inde- 
pendence, their small honor. Ultimately, she forces the 
gypsy husband to commit murder. He is tried, convicted 
and sentenced to transportation. The incidents of the 
trial complete the process whereby Henriette escapes 
the domination of her aunt; she asserts her own per- 
sonality, marries René, the heir to the seignory and the 
book ends. 

Up to the murder, the sense of brooding and terror is 
admirably sustained, but, as I have previously men- 
tioned, Gypsy, Gypsy falls apart at this point and the 
final verdict of the reader must remain one of disap- 
pointment that Miss Godden turned her excellent story 
into a superior dime novel. J. G. E. Hopkins 


SHARP AXE, BLUNT MORALS 
TO CURE A SICK WORLD 


Wor.p’s ENp. By Upton Sinclair. The Viking Press. $3 
WORKING by inference and suggesting parallelisms 
everywhere, Mr. Sinclair finds a vent for his Socialism 
and Liberalism in this long-drawn-out narrative of 
American and European conditions in the nineteen teens. 
He gives us Lanny Budd, child of a broken American 
marriage, living, an expatriate, with his beautiful, body- 
conscious mother on the Riviera, but influenced striking- 
ly by the hard, disillusioned, calculating materialism of 
his father. Beauty Budd, his mother, plays all her life 
out in the frivolous European fringes of reality. Robbie 
Budd, his father, drowns every ideal of spiritual worth 
in the seas of finance and builds a fortune in America 
on munition-making and political intrigue. Of course, 
the boy hasn’t a chance to breathe. He is thrown into 
six successive atmospheres by the author and he chokes 
almost to physical strangulation, certainly to spiritual 
death in all of them. He’s the hero! 

Southern. France colors all his earliest years and en- 
lists him in the ranks of the artistic. He is always the 
odd little boy, too old for his years, gifted with abnormal 
poise from his visits to the French and English capitals 
and his mixing with the best people. He is initiated all 


























too early into the mysteries of sex and the numberless 
affairs that were labelled as love and becomes his 
mother’s counsellor in the haphazard romances she was 
perpetually seeking. 

The World War jolted him out of his idle vaporings 
of thought and confronted him with violence, pain, death 
and dirt with the unexpectedness of an explosion and 
sent him scurrying for security to his father’s people 
in Connecticut. Here the tight-lipped conventionality and 
closed minds of Puritan relatives slammed decisive doors 
on all his personal ideas and ambitions and he packs 
off to Paris and the Peace Conference, awake at last 
to the realization that his world was cracking, that the 
Furies of Vengeance were tearing to shreds the whole 
fabric of respectability, while the Red Menace was 
prophesying in sepulchral tones of warning, the down- 
fall of Capitalism and the emergence of some “brave, 
new” civilization. 

It is a typical “patter” book, saying nothing new; 
simply tying together a series of old editorial links with 
the master-mind notion that the chain will be miracu- 
lously stronger than its component parts. Mr. Sinclair 
sharpened his axe to demolish everything capitalistic 
that he might discover, and found the Peace Confer- 
ence after the last war just exactly the tree that in- 
vited hacking. Wilson and Foch and George and the 
whole “group of middle-aged and elderly gentlemen look- 
ing at the world through dark glasses” are the chips 
that fly, when his chopping gets vigorous, but they don’t 
fly far; they just clutter up the author’s pages and im- 
pede his progress. 

Since the blurb calls it a novel, we shall criticize it as 
a novel and say that it lacks plot, romance, verisimili- 
tude and interest. It is a labored presentation of the 
startling thesis that “something should be done” about 
the poor old world, but we must be careful not to let 
God in on it. He only owns it by the titles of creation 
and redemption. Obviously Omnipotence can do nothing. 

RaYMOND J. McINNIS 


YANKEES AND YORKERS. By Dixon Ryan Fox. New 
York University Press. 

HERE is another authoritative publication on Amer'i- 
can History by the Stokes Foundation. The President 
of Union College herein presents eight lectures on Colo- 
nial New York and New England. The book will not ap- 
peal to a wide audience, inasmuch as it is a compilation 
of lectures, and quite learned lectures. But to the stu- 
dent of early American history, it will prove invalu- 
able. In the course of his volume the author treats of 
the quite distinct personalities of the Dutch Yorker and 
the Puritan Yankee, the boundary disputes, the border 
wars, the immigration into, or rather the invasion of, 
New York by the prolific Yankees, and the fusion of 
the two cultures within the boundaries of the Empire 
State. The conflict and the coalescence of the Yankee 
and the Yorker did more for the development and growth 
of the American nation than the much romanticized 
Oregon Trail, Gold Rush of ’49, and the Oklahoma Soon- 
ers. Professor Fox deserves credit for underlining this 
phase of our American history. FRANCIS X. CURRAN 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND Democracy. By Charles E. 

Carpenter. Longmans, Green and Co. $2.50 
PLOTTING a course between the twin rocks of laissez- 
faire capitalism, with its maladjustments, injustices, 
frictions and general failure to emancipate mankind, and 
economic collectivism, bristling with threats to freedom 
and the democratic principle, is the delicate task which 
Professor Carpenter undertakes in this book. 

No professional economist, the author takes over what 
might be called the Brookings Institution explanation 
of recent economic ills. And although Moulton, and Pro- 
fessor Carpenter after him, make out a very strong 
case for the underconsumption, excessive-saving theory, 
the uninitiate in the mysteries of trade-cycle theory 
need to be reminded that this particular version of 
“what’s wrong with the world” has not the same claim 
to unquestioning acceptance as revealed truth. 
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However, accepting this explanation, the author does 
some detailed and stimulating work in an endeavor 
to reduce theory to practice. Persuaded that lack of pur- 
chasing power, due to uneven distribution of incomes 
and consequent excessive savings, lies at the root of 
our difficulties, he advocates and proposes in detail, re- 
vision of the tax structure and the adoption of profit- 
and control-sharing in industry, to overcome these de- 
fects. Incidentally, it is to be noted that although the 
author accepts the Brookings Institution thesis, he does 
not accept their negative conclusion about profit-shar- 
ing as a panacea for economic ills. 

By way of adverse criticism, the discussion of the 
agricultural problem can only be described as economi- 
cally naive. Secondly, the final chapter with its pseudo- 
scientific babble about eugenics can be ignored without 
any loss to the main argument. Finally, a few thousand 
commas judiciously scattered around would make for 
clarity and easier reading, at least for this reviewer, 
who belongs to the old school of punctuation. 

JOHN L. SHEA 


Merry IN Gop—A LIFE oF FATHER WILLIAM DOYLE, 

S.J. Longmans, Green and Co. $1.20 
THE headlines of our daily papers during the past few 
months have told so frequently of the horrors of the 
present European war, that we cannot help but ask 
why God allows such misery. Father “Willie” Doyle 
gave a fairly satisfactory answer, in speaking of the 
last war, by saying that when the final reckoning day 
comes, in spite of all the misery and suffering caused, 
the war would turn out to have been the biggest act 
of God’s love, saving the souls of scores of men. With 
such an attitude, Father Doyle carried on his work as 
chaplain, an inspiration to Catholics and non-Catholics. 

Father Doyle needs no introduction to older readers. 
This new biography Merry in God is intended as an in- 
troduction to the younger readers. The author acknowl- 
edges a debt to Doctor O’Rahilly’s magnificent work on 
the life of his holy but so very merry and human martyr 
of charity, but several changes have been made. The 
size of the volume is much more inviting, the material 
is presented in a popular style for “young people, and 
for old people who are still young,” and some of Father 
Doyle’s spiritual notes have been omitted. All this makes 
Merry in God as fast-moving as a novel, as solidly spirit- 
ual as any life of saint. RAYMOND R. WALTER 


THe Farm By LoucH Gur. By Lady Mary Carbery. 
Longmans, Green and Co. $2 

LOUGH GUR, the Enchanted Lake, is in County Limer- 
ick, Ireland. On a farm touching the shore of this lake, 
we find the descendants of the MacNamaras and the 
famous O’Briens of County Clare who, strong in their 
Catholicism, settled there. Mary Mogarty, born Mary 
O’Brien, tells the story of her ancestors, her childhood, 
her education, her marriage. The story takes in a great 
portion of the nineteenth century. Lady Mary Car- 
bery assembles the details and puts them down for us 
in the first person of Mary Fogarty. Both Marys have 
made a wonderful job of it. Shane Leslie has written 
a splendid, warmly evasive introduction to the book. 
Elizabeth Corsellis has followed the advance of the tale 
with some very good decorations. The story has the 
authentic Irish flavor, is heart-touching, holy, cryptic 
and beautiful. The irresistible taste, color and form, 
touch, sound and music, scent of authentic Ireland, best 
preserved near the west coast, find true mirrorings in 
these pages. The bright Faith of the people shines out 
to comfort us, without which any narrative of Ireland 
looks like a withered rosaleen. Even Fer Fi, whose tunes 
are Wail, Sleep and Laughter, plays on his three stringed 
harp a Suantraighe, a whispering song of sleep. How- 
ever, to one who knows Ireland, there seems to be some- 
thing real or imagined in this novel that has uncon- 
sciously and unsuccessfully tried to dilute a draught 
that resists a deal of water; and to one who knows nuns, 
the portrayal of them, though adequately loving, seems 
childishly wry. THOMAS BUTLER FEENEY 

















MUSIC 


RECENTLY this column carried an enthusiastic account 
of Leopold Stokowski’s new All-American Youth Or- 
chestra. Through the medium of Columbia Records it 
is now possible for everyone to evaluate this new group 
at first hand. In its first recording, one of Dvorak’s 
Symphony No. 5, From the New World, the qualities re- 
ported of this young orchestra are apparent: the mature 
execution, the captivating tone, and above all the vig- 
orous and enthusiastic approach. These discs, made only 
two weeks after the organization’s first group rehearsal, 
before their first New York appearance, again give rea- 
son to marvel. 

Some may wonder why this work played to near 
death was selected for the initial recording. The answer 
is in the records. If you are tired of hearing this Sym- 
phony suffer and drag at the hands of incompetent 
amateurs, and resent the innocent Largo subjected to 
lugubrious Goin’ Home transcriptions, you will find an 
esthetic redemption in this album. Stokowski’s reading 
is forceful and, as usual, alert. Perhaps this orchestra 
will find it agreeable to rejuvenate more of the hack- 
neyed symphonic repertory. 

Also, not so long ago this page told of the absorbing 
concert of Mexican Music under Carlos Chavez at New 
York’s Modern Museum. The highlights of the per- 
formance are now presented by the original players in 
a seasonable Columbia release. The visual part of the 
Mexican exhibit is still at the Museum. The review 
copies of the records have not arrived, but there is no 
reason to expect anything of the recorded performance 
that was not true of the original. For the most part 
this unfamiliar music has a distinctly exotic and stimu- 
lating character. The really informative program notes 
by Herbet Weinstock, used at the concert, are condensed 
for the recorded program. 

John Barbirolli and the N. Y. Philharmonic make 
their debut on Columbia Records in a performance of 
Brahms’ Second Symphony, a peculiar choice in view 
of the excellent existing version by Beecham and the 
London Philharmonic on the same company’s lists. 
Where Beecham is thoughtful, Barbirolli’s approach is 
disinterested and offhand; where the former weaves 
the tonal fabric closely and coherently (e.g. the open- 
ing phrases of the first and third movements), the latter 
seems indifferent and hurried. Naturally in the new set 
there are noticeable recording improvements, but these 
are not compensatory enough to give it precedence. The 
Beecham set still remains an outstanding one. 

While speaking of Sir Thomas Beecham it is pertinent 
to call attention to his newest addition to Columbia’s 
catalog—a single disc of Johann Strauss’ Voices of 
Spring. This beautiful waltz is delectably played and 
recorded, unspoiled by alien attempts at Viennese lilt. 

The melodies of Victor Herbert are a large part of 
America’s musical heritage. However, there seem to be 
two schools of thought on the execution of his music, 
one holding that it should be presented on its own merits, 
straightforwardly, unaffectedly; the other believing it 
adaptable to any type arrangement. I hold with the 
former school; Andre Kostelanetz, apparently, with both. 

In his first album of Columbia’s Green Label Rec- 
ords he leads his orchestra in nineteen Herbert selec- 
tions. You are assured of finding some of your favor- 
ites among them. The performances are most appeal- 
ing to me when the songs are played for their own sake 
as in Streets of New York, and least, when they are 
subjected to distracting over-decorous arrangements as 
in Indian Summer, or to erratic tempo as in Kiss Me 
Again. But here the norm after all is entirely personal 
to the listener. Kostelanetz’ orchestra is ideally suited 
for this type of lighter work and there should be a large 
public awaiting the album. JOHN P. CovENEY 
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THEATRE 





KIND LADY. William A. Brady’s revival of Kind Lady, 
with Grace George again in the star réle of which she 
made so brilliant a success five years ago, was the most 
important event of the first week of this new theatrical 
season. Few who saw Miss George in that réle in the 
original production have forgotten her performance. 
The play was starting a long and triumphant career 
when it was stopped by the star’s nervous collapse after 
the tragic death of her son, William A. Brady, junior. 

The hosts of theatregoers who then saw Kind Lady 
will now hasten to see it again, with the others who are 
at present filling the Playhouse. For Miss George’s per- 
formance of the réle of Mary Herries in the Chodorov- 
Walpole play is not one any theatre-lover can afford 
to miss. It is absorbing, thrilling and deeply moving. 

From the first moment to the last there is not one 
sordid touch in it, nor one theatrical trick. Miss George, 
during every instant of every scene she is in, is the high- 
minded, courageous and thoroughbred woman who is 
subjected to one of the greatest body and brain tests 
a band of criminals could put her through. Her body 
is succumbing, but her spirit triumphs in the end. 

Her present support is not quite so good as her original 
company was. It does not seem to matter much. By the 
magic of her own performance Grace George could 
carry that play triumphantly, even if a stage director 
read all the other parts aloud from the wings. 


“SIM SALA BIM.” (“If You Please”) First of all let me 
thank Dante, the Danish-American Magician, for mak- 
ing me a child again, “just for one night.” It is a long 
time since we New Yorkers have seen a magician to 
compare with him or an equal to his “bag of tricks.” 
The night I watched the performance at the Morosco 
Theatre, a sophisticated audience that filled every seat 
and every box gave an imitation all its own of wide- 
eyed, delighted and wondering children. There were, 
of course, a few of the old tricks and illusions, with 
twists and turns that made them new. The majority 
of the features, however, were new to me, despite my 
familiarity with the European centers Mr. Dante knows. 

It must be admitted that in his program Dante throws 
words about with something of the fine abandon he 
shows in performing his tricks. “All natural laws,” he 
assures us, “are set aside. The unnatural become® real, 
the unreal becomes commonplace.” 

We smile over that, if we have time. Then we goggle. 
Matters before us are going on exactly as he assures 
us they will. “You see what you don’t see, and you don’t 
see what you think you see.” We see a woman crushed. 
At least we see a flat cardboard image in the box 
where we saw a woman’s living figure a moment before. 
Yet the box is in the air before us with nothing but 
atmosphere above, under or around it, and we have 
seen the lady roped and locked in. 

Dante thoughtfully includes a calming message in 
his program. He “makes no claims to being super- 
natural,” he tells us. He simply “sets aside all natural 
laws”—in the Hindoo rope trick, in the Mysterious Globe, 
in the Sedan Mystery, in the Roaming Candles, and in 
other tricks. Finally, in his “latest original sensation,” 
(“positively the last word in modern stage-craft’”) he 
gives us “the invisible flight,” in which he “transports 
instantaneously a human being from the fully lighted 
stage to the dome of the theatre.” 

For this trick he uses his featured assistant, Moi Yo 
Miller. She can be seen before your eyes in a padlocked 
box one minute, in the dome of the theatre the next, 
and a third, meandering lightly down the middle aisle. 

Let me add in passing that it is almost a sin to have a 
child in your home and not send him or her immediately 
to see Sim Sala Bim. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


PASTOR HALL. It appears from his first production 
that James Roosevelt has leapt onto his anti-Nazi horse 
and is riding away in all directions, except that where- 
in lies peace for America. So many elements and ten- 
dencies are embodied in the film that the spectator must 
dust off his finest distinctions to tread a sensible path 
through the maze of emotional complications. To begin, 
this is anti-Nazi propaganda which is at the same time 
war propaganda even though it is based on a play by 
the late Communist Ernst Toller. Of course, the original 
was written before the new Party line was laid down. 
Then there is a foreword spoken by Mrs. Roosevelt and 
written by Robert Sherwood, formerly known as the 
pacifist author of IJdiot’s Delight; but more noted now 
for paid advertisements urging United States’ succor 
for Britain. Obviously we have got beyond the point 
when the appearance of the First Lady in such an un- 
neutral posture will cause diplomatic concern. There is 
a vague suggestion of the heroic Pastor Niemoeller’s 
case history in the plot but it is garnished with such 
lurid incidentals that one hesitates to stress the sim- 
ilarity. Generally speaking, the film is nearer “atrocity” 
level than one would expect in a country not at war, 
or perhaps the producers of the picture have later ad- 
vice on this score than the rest of us. (United Artists) 


RANGERS OF FORTUNE. There is a quaint mixture 
of gun-toting melodrama and Chatauqua culture in this 
innocuous film, with a murderer who identifies himself 
by a quotation from Pope and with the Moonlight So- 
nata providing background music for the violent action. 
It is small wonder that the pace is uneven and that 
director Sam Wood is occasionally betrayed into a sen- 
timental mood which must be punctured by gunshot. 
Three soldiers of fortune, narrowly late of Mexico, come 
to the rescue of a young girl who is attempting to run 
her newspaper against outlaw opposition. When she 
accuses the local badman of murder, she is speedily 
dispatched, but her clue leads the rangers to the culprit. 
Fred MacMurray, Albert Dekker, Gilbert Roland, Patri- 
cia Morison and Betty Brewer are capable enough but 
Joseph Schildkraut upsets the copybook equation by 
making a villainous réle the chief credit of the film. 
This is family entertainment with a more potent appeal 
for the younger patrons. (Paramount) 


HAUNTED HONEYMOON. Dorothy Sayers has done 
her bit to raise the detective thriller into the realm of 
respectable literature by salting the genre with literary 
touches and developing characters of novelistic detail, 
but all that goes for nought in this British adaptation 
of Busman’s Honeymoon. The picture suffers from mis- 
casting and the mistaken impression that it has all day 
to make its point. The plot follows the leisurely solu- 
tion of a provincial crime which happens to clutter up 
the honeymoon of that titled sleuth, Lord Peter Wim- 
sey. Robert Montgomery has the title réle, with Con- 
stance Cummings to simulate Harriet Vane and Leslie 
Banks as a recondite constable. This is interesting 
enough as family diversion when it stirs itself. (MGM) 


HIRED WIFE. Beginning with its title, this comedy is 
an exploitation of the lower forms of wit and subtlety, 
and laughs its way through enough fractures of the 
moral code to make it a true suburban shocker. Its scant 
humor does not proceed from the marriage of con- 
venience between a pursued cement tycoon and his 
secretary which is the kernel of the story, since it in- 
troduces a stale enough repetition of standard situations. 
Rosalind Russell and Brian Aherne are chiefly concerned 
in an objectionable, side-of-the-mouth farce. (Universal) 
THomas J. FITzMorris 
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EVENTS 


COMMUNIST spellbinder orating outside Russia: 
“Workers of the world, unite! You have nothing to lose 
but your chains. Religion, the opium of the people, 
promises you pie in the sky, to keep you from getting 
pie here on earth. In the great Communist Fatherland, 
Russia, happy, smiling workers have thrown off their 
chains, and are enjoying their pie now.”.. . 


Because the tightened censorship permitted the dispatch 
of no genuine news, Mr. G. E. R. Gedye, New York 
Times correspondent in Moscow, departed from Russia. 
For the first time in eighteen years, the Times, has 
now no representative or office in the Red capital... . 
Once away from Russia and its censorship, Mr. Gedye 
cabled a series of curtain-lifting articles which afforded 
a view of the real situation in the “workers’ paradise” 
created by the Communists in their twenty-two-year rule. 
. . .« Chronic scarcity of the ordinary necessities of life, 
to say nothing of luxuries, is one of the most striking 
characteristics of Sovietland. . . . There is a cruel short- 
age of food and housing. .. . A scarcity of shoes, soap, 
thread, clothing. . . . Scarcity of kitchen utensils, but- 
tons, paper. . . . Scarcity of everything. . . . And this 
not only in the hinterland, but right in Moscow, the 
very center of the “paradise.” . . . There are big stores 
with empty shelves. . . . It is next to impossible to buy 
a pair of shoes, or to have old shoes repaired, for the 
cobblers have no leather. . . . Chances of purchasing 
a suit or a dress are remote, so, to quote Mr. Gedye, 
it is a case of “patch, patch, patch.” ... Men and women 
have to stand in long lines for hours to get even the 
few articles of food available. . . . A whole room for 
one family is exceptional. Usually there are two or more 
domestic circles crowded into the same room. . . . Work- 
ers cannot quit their jobs. ... The people have been cut 
off from the rest of mankind. They know nothing of the 
outside world except what Big Joe wants them to know. 
. . » Red soldiers in Poland, Estonia, and other nations 
recently grabbed by Joe were amazed at the stores 
filled with goods, at the ease with which articles could 
be purchased. . . . “My brother,” said a man on the 
Moscow subway, “was able in Poland to buy two pairs 
of boots for himself alone, and an alarm clock.” ... 


When it became known that Mr. Gedye was preparing 
to leave, people he knew, Russians and foreigners alike, 
plagued him day and night for the privilege of buying 
worn-out shoes, old shirts, soap, buttons, things that 
would have landed in the ashcan in other nations. The 
wife of an Ambassador pleaded for his old kitchen pots 
and pans. The demand for two dozen old shirt-and- 
pajama buttons and a few reels of thread he had was 
overwhelming, while the clamor for his twenty cakes 
of laundry soap was reminiscent of the clamor for World 
Series tickets in the United States. ... Writes Mr. Gedye 
concerning the situation in the “paradise”: “Incomes are 
stationary; hours of work have been lengthened with- 
out increase of pay and taxation much increased... . 
Hopes of a second-hand pair of boots, the rumor that 
some store has a few oranges, a foreigner who might 
be induced to sell an old shirt or raincoat—these are 
the questions that agitate the average Soviet citizen, 
not foreign alliances or questions of ideology.” . . . 


The Russian workers lost their old chains but got new 
and stronger ones. ... The “pie-in-the-sky” idea was 
crushed out of them, but after twenty-two years they 
are still waiting for their promised “pie-on-earth.” .. . 
Is it just a coincidence that the nation with the greatest 
scarcity of “pie-in-the-sky” is also the one with the 
greatest scarcity of “pie-on-earth”? Is there some essen- 
tial connection between the “pie-in-the-sky” idea and 
freedom, happiness, pie on earth? THE PARADER 














